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By T. G Cook 



FISHING ON THE HAUCHIE MICHE 


THE VIEW FROM OAK MOUNT *'° R " 


NE can scarcely believe that 
within 62 miles of New York 
city is a section of the coun- 
try that is akin to a wilder- 
ness : that here lives a race of 
people; bright, intelligent, 
possessing all the quaint 
humor of the New England 
farmer and the witty repartee 
of the Down East Yankee. 

Sickness is practically un- 
known ; the nearest doctor 
generally resides from five to 
ten miles away, your next door 
neighbor half a mile away and 
the walk to town is only’ two 
milesorso. The section is practically unknown. 
It is in the famous Pine Belt of New Jersey, 18 
to 20 miles back of Lakewood. 

The people are honest, open hearted individ- 
uals, always have a kind word for each other and 
lend a helping hand, or as they put it, “exchange 
work," whenever necessary. It is a common oc- 
currence to see three and even four generations 
living happily together. Here a man of fifty is 
“a right smart bit of a chap, “and a youngster 
-of sixty-five to eighty is considered “ pretty 
peart. ’’ 

The daily life is farming and the evenings are 
spent sitting down at the Country store, Post 
Office, etc., which has all the varied departments 
of our modern Dry Goods Emporium upon 
a small scale. Here one can purchase anything 
from a needle to a hayrake, and the residents 
-discuss the crops, “what’s goin’on in teown,” 
“next teown meeting, ’ etc. ” 

A few years ago, I made mv first visit out in 
this section, looking for a place where I could 
find a quiet country life which would give me a 
rest that I sadly needed. I had heard of a place 
called Oak Mount Farm, out in the tall pines of 
New Jersey, so I immediately looked it up on the 
map, but could not locate the same. After a 
varied experience, I finally reached Cookstown, 
which was the nearest R. R. station to my desti- 
nation. I jumped off the train and looked at the 
station, which was not quite as large as the Grand 
Central — no, not quite — and looked around for 
mine host. Finally discovered a noble looking 
gentleman standing by the station door with all 
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the quiet dignity and calm demeanor of a noted 
statesman. (I had flattered myself that he would 
be somewhat excited over my arrival). Going up 
tohim, I said, “Pardon me, are you Mr.W ?” 
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ONE OF THE DIVERSIONS 


He looked at me calmly for about one full minute, 
then remarked, “Yes. sir, that’s who I be.” I 

said, “lam Mr. M Reachingout his hand 

and giving me a grip that was like a steel vise 


he said. “ How be you ?” I looked around won- 
dering if we were to walk up to the farm, when 
lie said, “You wait here a minnit an’ I’ll bring 
up the team They be a little skeert o’ the keers, 
so I tie them at the hotel jest up the road a bit.” 
I waited and devoted my spare time to sizing up 
the natives who were all down to see the train 
come in. that being the evening diversion. Mr. 

W came back, driving the rig that you see in 

tljg picture above. We drove up through the vil- 
lage, a quaint old fashioned place, mammoth 
sha e trees lining both sides of the road all 
through the town, stopped at the Post Office, re- 
ceived the evening mail, then passed the Old 
Church (erected in 1859) and on up the road to 
the farm. 

It was a beautiful night and the drive was one 

that I shall never forget. All the way, Mr. W 

entertained me something in this slyie. The first 
road we came to, he said in answer to my query, 
“ O, that road? That goes on to Recklesstown. 
They’ve changed the name and now call it 
Sykesville. Guess they thought that sounds 
better. The other road, that goes out loHaucbie 
Miclie. See that place over vender? That’s 

John M He keeps the store down on the 

cross road we passed a bit back. That’s the 
school house. Oh. yes, we have a school inarm. 
Right smart, too. they say. Comes from York, 
I believe. She gets $15.00 a month and found. 
Had a good woman with us last year, but one of 
the Board of Trustees didn’t like her and was 
agin’er all winter, but she was a smart little gal 

and staid on jest the same. Old Sam lives 

over yender. He’s a ‘nigger’ with a white heart. 
His skin is black, but lie’s a white man jest the 
same.” I was entertained thus until we reached 
the farm. 

Turning into a long lane, shade trees lining 
both sides of the road, we drove up to the house. 
This proved to be an old homestead, containing 
large and airy rooms and furnished in a style 
that proved a big surprise to me. They com- 
pared favorably with a first-class house in the 
cit3’. The table was of the best and I became 
convinced before I had been there a week that I 
had found the ideal place to spend the summer. 
Situated as it was in the tall pines, the clear dry 
air made one feel like another being. 

Only a quarter of a mile from the farm was the 
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WATER LILIES ADD TO NATURE’S CHARMS. 


FOR THOSE WHO LIKE TO ROW. 


lake called “Haucliie Miclie. ” The water was 
from famous Cedar Swamp that flowed down 
from the Pines, miles above. During the hottest 
days, there is never a scum upon the water 
characteristic of the usual country lake. One 
can paddle along in a canoe or boat for six miles, 
winding in and out the shores covered with 
overhanging foliage, making it a scene of wild, 
uncultivated beauty that is simply beyond de- 
scription Excellent fishing, bathing and boat- 
ing are found there. There is an old legend of 
the lake that the waters contain marvellous heal- 
ing powers, and to this day the old farmers bathe 
in it, claiming that they are never troubled with 
“Rum a-tiz, by gum,’’ when they swim in Old 
Haucliie Miche. 

Three miles up the lake is Brindle Park, where 
all the country picnics, harvest homes, dances, 
etc., are held. While I was out there that sum- 
mer, I was initiated into the mysteiies of a 
Watermelon Party. The name sounds mild. 
They should call it a “Rough house’’ part}-. 
Everyone comes prepared for the fun. Before 
the general mix-up takes place, all hands go 
upstairs and change their clothes, brought for 
the occasion. The ladies dress in old gowns, 
while the men put on their jeans, old coats, etc. 
Long tables are set out on the lawn. Melons 
are cut open by the dozens. Part first : every- 
body eats until they have their fill. Then comes 
the fun. It beats any Donnybrook Fair mix up. 

It simply rains watermelon. To the right of 
you, left of you, all around you, right into the 
very jaws of all, goes the melon. It is harm- 
less fun and thoroughly enjoyed by all. No use 
to become vexed. Woe betide anyone who shows 
the slightest trace of anger. After all the mel- 
ons are used up (and not until then does the 
fun cease). All hands proceed to the pump, or 
the nearby ditch, where, by the light of lanterns, 
one attemps to remove the portions of melon 
that you have not swallowed: then to the large 
parlor where various games are indulged in 
until a late hour. 

The simple, honest life the people live in this 
section is something that appeals to one. .Shorn 
of the affectation of our so-called society, it is a 
life well worth the living. The dialect is ex- 
tremely quaint and at times is very funny. I 
will endeavor to relate some of the remarks as I 
remember them. 

We were playingEuchreoneevening after sup- 
per. Mr. W and I were partners. Ouroppo- 

nents were a number of points ahead, score being 
nine points to one in their favor. They made fun 
of our game and said we did not know how to 

play, etc. Mr. W spoke up in hisquiet way 

and said: “Say, boys, ’tain’t no use hollerin’ 
yet. Better not holler till you’re out of the wood. 
Why, 9 to i is nothing. I’ve seen many a horse 
sicker’n that cured.” And we won the game by 
one point. 

The hospitality of the people is remarkable. 
No matter w-ho calls, if they happen to drop in 
around meal time, it is always: “How be you. 
Si ?” or, “ Rube, sit right down and have a bite 
with us. Ain’t got much to eat to-day, but hope 
ye make out a meal.” (And the table at that 
loaded down with food enough to feed a small 
arrnj 7 .) The following typical conversation would 
then follow: “Well, Si, how’s crops. ” “Pretty 
well, Rube. Afeer’d it’s been a little too wet for 


corn tho'. ” “ Yes. pretty wet this year. ” “ Been 
good weather for harvestiti ’ lately. Git much 
hay?” “Yes, Did right well. Got 37 load off 
the north medder. ” “Gee! That’s doin ’ pretty 
good, I kin tel! you.” “I see Sam Higgins los 
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READY TO DIVE. 

three o’ them brindle heifers. That’s too bad. 
Altho’ I never keered much for Sam, still don’t 
wish him any hard luck.” “Say, Rube! See 
Bill Thompson and Sam Stokes has a sale of hor- 
ses this week. Goin’over?” “Dunno. If I git 
time might run over. Gottergitback for milkin’, 
so dunno whether I’ll git ovei or not. Young Ben 
Hornspoon got a bargin last week at Jim Apples 
gate’s sale. Bo’t gray mare for thirty dollars and 
that sorrel for sixty. ” “ That so ? Good bosses 
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AFTER THE NOON LUNCH. 

be they ?” “Be very good. He was offered for- 
ty dollars for the mare the day after he bought 
her and twenty five chickens and two hogs to 
boot. ” 

In speaking of New- York, it was extremely 
interesting to hear the descriptions of the city 7 . 
One old farmer said to me one day : “Say, 
young man. You be from the city, bein’t 


you? ” I replied that I was. He said: “D” 
you know- Samuel Lamb? He lives in York. 

I told him that I had never met Mr. Lamb and 
also said New York was a big city. “Yes,” he 
replied, “I’ve heerd them say it was a ptetty 
big village. They say that ’ere Broadway is- 
quite a road. Be it? ” I gravely remarked that 
it was quite a road. 

I frequently went down to the Country Store 
and sat upon the head of a barrel and whittled a 
stick, listening to the various topics under 
discussion. A youth remarked to me, one even- 
ing while thus occupied, “Is New Yoik a big 
place?” “Oh, yes,” I answered. “Bigger’r* 
Trenton ? ” he asked. I answered, “ Much 
larger. ” “ Gol dern it, but it must be a big 
town I came very near goin’ there onct. Dad 
and I got as far as Jeresy City, but Dad, he was 
a afeer'd of them bronco steers and he wouldn’t 
go no further. ” “You mean bunco steerers, ” I 
said. “ That's it. Them fellers that try to sell, 
ye a brick made of gold; so Dad, he sez we’ll 
fool them fellers. We won t go over, so we came 
back home.” 

There are many characters that come to town 
frequently, especially Saturday evening, which 
is always “ tradin’ night. ” The barber open s- 
his shop (He runs a thresher during the 
week. ) and all the natives come to town for 
their regular weekly shave. The country youth 
dresses up ; puts on his celluloid collar and store 
tie and hooks up his horse, and away he goes to 
get his best “gal” to take her up to the dance at 
Brindle Park. Every youth, from the time he is- 
sixteen years old, in this section, owns his own 
horse and buggy. 

All stop at the store as they pass through 
town upon some pretext, and then away they go- 
driving like mad. Here we have the speed, 
fever a la automobile. Out there it is the fast 
horse craze. Coming home from the dance, the- 
favorite pastime is speeding the horses. Occa- 
sionally a broken wheel, ail upset in the ditch,, 
but seldom do you hear of an accident that am- 
ounts to anything. A11 amusing story is told by 
Old Squire Haines of his visit to “York.” He 
was asked what was the most peculiar thing lie- 
had seen while away. “ Wal, ” he said, “York, 
is a pesky funny place. The people are dern 
cur’os critters. Everybody alius rushes around 1 
as if they be goin’ to catch a train. I tho’t ML 
Holly Fair be a great place for a crowd, but that 
York beats them all. Why, tryin’to cross that 
road, called Broadway, is worth yer life. Only 
for a big policeman I’d been run over by one oF 
them consarned engines called automubble. 
Queer place, that York teown, funniest and gol 
darnist thing I saw there was up town. There- 
warn a big hill kivered with stones. And on top 
of the hill was several of them funny little enjines- 
peckin away at them stones like a wood-pecker 
in a tree. They make holes in the stones, then 
put in a cattridge and blow upon the stones. 
Remined me of one of them pictures of “ 61 ’” 
where you see cannon lyin’ all around on the- 
battle field. Yes, York be a right smart teown. 
Gosh all Hemlock if it bein’t. 

[The author of the froegoing article is the Physical 1 
Director of the P'anwood (N. Y. ) School for the Deaf. 
Next summer he will conduct a summer. school and camp- 
for boys at Cookstown, physical training and tutoring- 
being the feature. — Pub. Worker. 
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•£ A Reply to 


“Zeno.” 



He who ascends to mountain tops shall find. 

The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow ; 

He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 

Must look down on the hate of those below. 

Though high above the sun of glory glow. 

And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, 

Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 

And thus reward the toil* that to those summits led. 

— Bryon in Chi Id e Harold. 

To be, or not to be, that is the question : — 

Whether ’tis nobler iu the mind, to suffer 
The sling and arrows of outrageous fortune ; 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And, by opposing, end them ? 

— Ha inlet, 

I sent my Soul through the Invisible, 

Some letter of that After-life to spell : 

And by and by my Soul returned tome, 

A FTER I finished reading Zenos’ very 
interesting article on the “Tribe of 
of Fools, ’’ it occurred to me that he 
needed arousing from the absorbed 
contemplation of his deaf mute genius, 
“ the most miserable being in the world ; ’’ and 
that his attention should be directed toward the 
numerous hearing men of genius, who have been 
as miserable, if not more so, as much misunder- 
stood and unappreciated as his deaf genius. 

I quite agree with Zeno’s statement that the 
deaf mute genius, “as brilliant as the best of 
them,” would be an imperfect element among the 
hearing people. That is true of most of the deaf 
everywhere. Of course there are exceptional 
cases, which only go to prove the rule. However, 
as to the deaf genius being an impossibilty in his 
own class, I fail to see why this should be so. 
Surely Zeno would not have us believe that 
among all the well-educated deaf men and women 
scattered over the country from Maine to Califor- 
nia, the deaf genius could not find any intellectual 
peers? For Zeno's information I will state that 
his genius could find many, very manj’, as bril- 
liant as himself; and if they could not talk learned- 
ly with him on sculpture or art, or whatever was 
his particular hobby, he should not at once 
conclude that he was “head and shoulders above 
them, ” but should remember that talking “ shop” 
is forbidden by the canons of good society. I 
wish the deaf genius, “ world weariness” and all, 
had been at the St. Louis Convention. 

I wish he had been with us in the Hall of Con- 
gresses on Gallaudet Day, and that he had seen 
how (in response to Mr. Veditz’s suggestion 
that a cablegram of greeting be sent to Dr, Gal- 
laudet ) the Convention arose and with wild en- 
thusiasm gave the Chatauqua salute. Such a 
moment must have been thrilling and intense 
enough even for an artist’s soul. I wish he had 
been with us in the week that followed. Then, 
when it was all over, if he could honestly say 
that his “world weariness” was as great as 
ever, then I would agree with him that he was 
“ the most miserable being in the whole world.” 

* * * 

Do not the hearing also suffer from “world 
weariness ? ” 

Among them there has long been discussion 
of the question “Is life worth living?” We 
have only to look at the alarming increase in 
suicides to tell how many hearing people have 
answered that question in the negative. Very 
seldom do we hear of a deaf suicide. It must be 
that in afflicting us with deafness God also gives 
us the commensurate amount of patience where- 
with to bear it. 

It seems to me that the orally taught deaf, 
without a good command and understanding of 
the sign-language, must be very miserable be- 
ings. They certainly are an impossibility' in 
their own class. So in addition to mixing im- 
perfectly with the hearing, they are even denied 
that “sweetness of untrammeled intercourse, 
that small semblance of satisfaction and happi- 
ness,” which Zeno admits the highly educated 
and miserable deaf person can still enjoy in the 
society of others of his kind, even if they are ad- 
mittedly his inferiors. Dr. Fox, in his paper on 
“ The Social Status of the Deaf, ” read at the St. 



And answered ‘‘ I myself am Heav’ti and Hell.” 

— Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam . 

Before all aspiring; hearts Hope unveils knowl- 
edge, gold, fame and pleasure as clothed with 
undying charm . Andyetthis is life’s pathos and 
mystery ; once goodness, or greatness, or wealth, 
or power is achieved — io ! a tragedy is found 
hidden in its heart. * ® * 

The sons of genius who aspire to be the 
masters and teachers of men enter into their 
tragedy. In all ages great artists and sculptors 
have been counted the children of great fortune. 
Their companions have been kings and not mean 
men, yet sorrow has been their lot, and disap- 
pointment their portion. Among the great land- 
scape artists of this century men now hasten to 
include the name of Turner. And yet in his life- 
time England visited only scorn and contempt up- 
on the artist, and by cruel criticism and cartoons 
poisoned his happiness and ended his life. At 
the time Ruskin said: ‘‘This century caused 
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MODEL FOR CALIFORNIA SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT. 


The latest woik of Douglas Tilden, the leading sculp- 
tor of California, is the memorial to the soldiers of that 
state who fought iu the Philippines, which is soon to be 
erected in Golden Gate Park. San Francisco. 

The group is typically Californian, violent in action, 
and exuberant in symbolism. 

Mounted upon a winged and rampant charger is 
Minerva, the fabled goddess of war. With drawn sword 
and flag half-furled she directs the advance of the forces. 
At her side stands an officer at bay, his saber clenched 
in his left hand, and in his right the revolver with 
which he is to sell his life dearly. Beneath the hoofs of 
the horse lies a private in the throes of death. He has 
been shot through the breast, and as he falls he holds on 
high his rifle with a wave of defiance, while he clutches 
frantically at the wound from which his life blood is fast 
ebbing 

The sculptor’s idea is that the spirit goes on, while the 
body falls. The two soldiers are on the point of dying, 
and are placed in contrast to the determined and vig- 
orous advance of the equestrian figure, that goes on in 
spite of the fall of the men. 

The group is to be in bronze, 18 feet high, mounted on 
a pedestal of California granite, the total height to be 
about 30 feet. It will be cast by a San Francisco firm, 
and will cost about $30,000. which is the remainder of a 
fund of $65,000 raised for the welcoming celebration 
given to the First California Regimenton its return from 
the Philippines. 
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UPPER PART OF GROUP TAKEN FROM BALCONY. 


every one of its greatest men, whose hearts were 
kindest and whose spirits most perceptive of the 
work of God. to die without recognition — Scott, 
Keats, Shelley, Turner. • * * 

Wealth and commercial leadership also have 
their tragedies. Not infrequently the world’s, 
inventors and benefactors who have desired most 
have received but little gratitude. Nothing 
stimulates the youth as he dashes up to the goal 
of his first ambition like the “ W’ell done !” ofllie 
community which he loves ’and serves. But 
when praise is denied man until he is stricken 
with old age or mortal illness, then, indeed, is it 
worthless, for then " his pleasures are in memory 
and his ambitions in Heaven.” These reflections 
carry with them the deeper poighaucy and pain, 
because during their life-time society has cared 
little for those noble, men who have lavished 
their wea th upon our art, our libraries, our 
museums, our music, our reforms, hospitals and 
philanthropies. — Newell Dwight Hillis. 

Louis Convention, described an unusually sad 
case of an orally taught young man, who was 
supremely miserable, because he was not restored 
to the society of the hearing, and because he was 
(practically ) barred from the society ol the deaf,, 
by reason of his ignorance of the sign language. 

We sometimes hear of persons losing their 
hearing comparatively late iu life. One can easi- 
ly imagine that such a person’s life must be a 
sad one. He stands alone, mixing imperfectly 
with the hearing, and very little or not at all 
with tile deaf. We have such a case here in Coun- 
cil Bluffs. A young man yet under thirty had 
risen to holding the important position of private 
secretary to a popular western Congressman in 
Washington D. C. It is quite reasonable to sup- 
pose that having risen so far, he may have had 
dreams of some day being himself a powerful and 
famous statesman. Then think of him being 
suddenly stricken with total deafness. This 
actually happened. Has not such a man an in- 
finitely greater capacity for suffering than Zeno’s 
deaf-mute genius, always allowing him the sign- 
language? Will not such a man feel much more 
poignantly all the endless embarassments which 
fall to the lot of the deaf, than we who have, in 
a measure, grown used to them. However, the 
young man, of w’hom I have been writing, has- 
displayed great fortitude and cheerfulness in 
adapting himself to his changed relations with 
the world. He is now the editor of our leading 
daily. Most of the office force have learned the 
manual alphabet which they use in talking to 
him. He has also picked up a few signs from 
one of our deaf teachers who was employed in 
that office last summer. As yet he is acquaint- 
ed with only a few of our deaf people, but for his 
own sake it is to be hoped that he will yet be 
one of us. Some extracts from an editorial of 
his on Helen Keller may be interesting as show- 
ing a view different from that usually taken: — 

Bui is it just, is it logical, to point to Helen 
Keller as an inspiration for Weak and heavily- 
laden humanity? Far be it from us to belittle 
the lesson of Helen Keller's life of fortitude and 
perseverance. But it need not be to do that to 
consider a phase of her case that seems generally 
to be unthought of. Is it not almost ironical to 
point the struggling cripple, for instance, who, 
like thousands of his kind, unaided mid unheed- 
ed. strives to make his own way in the world, to 
the case of Helen Keller for encouragement ? * * 

Helen Keller is the concentration of hope, 
science, sacrifice, intelligence. She is. it is sug- 
gested. the masterpiece of Miss Sullivan. None 
of the ordinary hard realities of life have had to 
be solved in her case. True, the tiny woes of 
the world in the absolute are as nothing to her 
great haudicap. 

But if we take our cripple again, because he is 
one of the many, because he still has a grasp on 
life, although it be limited and measureable, he 
is buffeted by ruthless fortune, tread oil or swept 
aside by his more fortunate fellows. How is it. 
then, to say to him, if he cry out against fate : 
Look what this blind and deaf girl has accom- 
plished. consider her resignation, see how cheer- 
ful and placid she remains under her great bur- 
den ; you have nothing to complain of; you 
really have been favored? How is it then to 
speak to him who battles single handed and 
alone, while at the feet of Helen Keller has been 
laid the very abundance of earth ? Is it not 
almost a mockery? 

Helen Keller’s optimism also may be account- 
ed for. In the first place, it grew up with her. 

It must have been this cheerfulness more than 
all else that Miss Sullivan sought to give her 
pupil, for without it all else would have been in 
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vain. In the second place Helen Kellet's op. 
timistn is human or divine, as you please. 

Adversity makes character, ease destroys it. 
Those woes that do not give us more than the 
proportion of strength needed to meet them are 
petty indeed. 

If I understood Zeno aright, his miserable 
educated deaf-mute and his even more miserable 
deaf genius were miserable chiefly because they 
could not “circulate easily and freely among the 



best of the hearing people. ” They felt that they 
ought to mix with them, I suppose. That is the 
way a great many of us feel in spite of the in- 
different attitude of society toward us. Now I 
have no intention of going over this threadbare 
subject again. However, I wish to make just one 
more quotation, this time from an article in the 
Annals for March 1903, which contained an ad- 
mission quite startling, coming as it did from a 
hearing woman and an oral teacher of many' years 




SCULPTOR TILDEN IN WORKING GARB. 


The process of plaster casting is shown herewith. The 
group is being separated piecemeal. The iron rods are 
for strengthening the plaster moulds. The modeling 
s kept wet by means of pieces of cloth dipped in 
and hung over the statuary. 


Miss Porter is to be complimented on her cour- 
age and honesty in making the above assertion, 
I beg of Zeno to study it and observe that hear- 
ing people among themselves doubtless often feel 
the lack of the “real chord of sympathy’ 1 quite 
as much as do the deaf. Shake off your gloom, 
Zeno, look on the bright side and see if you can’t 
write us an essay next time on ‘ * How to be Happy' 
Though Deaf.” Mrs. John W, Barret. 

Council Bluffs, Ia., Dec., 1904. 


experience. The article was by' Miss Sarah H. 
Porter, a teacher in the Kendall School at Wash- 
ington, I). C. At the close she said ; — 


“ Isn’t it rather a conceited attitude after all this 
claiming that a deaf-mutes’ highest welfare con- 
sists in his mingling with hearing people ? Most 
of us. crtainly. don’t find each other sufficiently 
good company to justify any such proud assump- 
tion.” 



DEATH OE I.AOCOON— IN THE VATICAN. 


Deaf to all warnings and entreaties, they dragged the colossal image into the very heatt of their city- 
tearing down a portion of their ramparts to allow its passage, while Laoeoon hastened down to the 
shore to offer sacrifice to the gods. As he stood there by the improvised altar, with one of his sons on 
either side to assist him in his office, two huge serpents came out of the sea, coiled themselves around 
him and his sons, and crushed and bit them to death. 


Unswerving they 
“Toward Eaocoon hold their way; 

First round his two young sons they wreathe, 
And grind their limbs with savage teeth: 
Then, as with arms he comes to aid, 

The wretched fatherthey invade 
And twine ill giant folds : twice round 


His stalwart waist their spires are wound. 
Twice around his neck, while over all 
Their beads and crests tower hiah and tall. 
He strains liis strength their knots to tear, 
While gore and slime his fillets smear, 

And to the unregardful skies 

Lends up his agonizing cries. ” Virgil. 


The awestruck witnesses of this terrible scene, of course, declared tliat tbe gods resented his inter- 
ference concerning the wooden horse, and had justly' punished the sacrilegious hand which had dared 
strike it with 'a spear, merely to demonstrate, that, being hollow, it might contain an armed band. 
Even since then, Loacoon and his sons’ struggle with the serpents has betn a favorite subject for 
poets and artists. 


This picture is a view of the 
Golden Gate from the grounds of tbe 
California School for the Deaf at 
Berkeley. The sky line is faintly 
visible in the picture, which gives a 
good idea of the length of view all 
connected with the school enjoy. 
The gentleman seen in the picture 
with a camera is Mr. Wm. A. Cald- 
well, editor of the California News, a 
writer of much force and a teacher of 
wide experience. To him we are in- 
debted for a number of charming 
views of California scenery which 
have appeared in past numbers of the 
Silent Worker. We do not know 
who took this picture. 
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^6 Fifth Annual Conference of the Ontario Bible and Prayer Union for the Deaf 



F ' 1 VE years ago a small band of zealous 
Christian workers in Toronto, Ontario, 
had a meeting called together at which 
they discussed the feasibiltv of forming 
a conference for the Deaf of that Prov- 
ince, which they suggested, should 
meet annually. Such an idea at once was agreed 
upon, but the path before them looked somewhat 
thorny, for many obstacles were yet in the way, 
vet the faithful band could not be daunted. To 
the ordinary outsider the project seems to be but 
an idle and delicate dream. 

Despite all obstacles that provoked the way, the 
untiring little band pressed forward with una- 
bated courage and called the first conference to- 
gether at the beginning of 1901 at the Bible Train- 
ing School, no College St., Toronto, which has 
always been the scene of each succeeding confer- 
ence. The first rally was but an experiment, but 
the results it brought forth gave the promoters 
brighter hopes and renewed courage, so that they 
began to feel confident of the future. Fresh and 
experienced silent orators or leaders were obtain- 
ed for each succeeding gathering and by this 
means the attendance and enthusiasm shown, 
swelled by leaps and bounds, and what a marvel- 
lous contrast there is between the first rally with 
its small handfull of workers and the fifth one 
that has just passed into oblivion which was figur- 
ed in by an army of willing helpers. 

During the conference of 1904, we had the ser- 
vice of Rev. P. J. Hasenstab, the noted Chicago 
deaf-mute Divine, whose presence among us and 
whose addresses were of the most inspiring 
nature and greatly helped to make the gathering 
one of the best held under the auspices of this 
society, but the winged moments of time would 
not stop and it was not long before another year 
had rolled around and the time come for another 
grand rally of God’s children who are deprieved 
of the gift of hearing, so from Saturday, Decem- 
ber 31, 1904, to January 3rd, 1905, the fifth and 
largest attended conference yet was held. Al- 
though we had no outside talent this time, we 
were favored with the presence and services of 
Messrs. J. D. Nasmith and Fred Brigden, of Tor- 
onto, and Mr. William Nurse, of Belleville, who 
were the leading towers of strength to the gather- 
ing and were the leading orators on this occa- 
sion. 

The first session was called to order at 2:30 
p.m., on Saturday, December 31, by Chairman 
Philip Fraser, who declared, in a few appropriate 
words, the conference opened, and called upon 
Mr. George W. Reeves to offer prayer to our 
Heavenly Father for Divine guidance. 

The same gentleman then voiced the address 
of welcome to the delegates on behalf of their 
cities ’ brethren. He said it afforded great pleas- 
ure to welcome them to that large city, but their 
coming, he said, should be to accept the Lord, 
Jesus Christ as their only Saviour. He reminded 
all that their lives in this world were very short, 
and no one knew when they would be called 
away to face and give an account of their lives to 
the Eternal Judge, who holds the whole world in 
the hollow of His hand, and who will give us a 
reward according to our works, as seen in the 



Charles Elliott 

A Prominent Member of the Conference 
Committee 


second verse of the fifth chapter of the first 
Thessalonians which says : “ For yourself know 

perfectly that the day of the Lord so cometli as a 
thief in the night. ” So take warning and accept 
Jesus as your Saviour to-day. He desired to 
thank all who assisted them in the past and con- 
cluded by hoping all would receive much benefit 
through the Holy Spirit. 

Miss Margaret Hutchinson recited very grace- 
fully the hymn, “ I^ead Kindlj 7 Light Amid the 
Encircling Gloom.” Mr. Philip Fraser then 
took the platform and for half an hour held the 
audience while he gave his address on “Fight 
the Good Fight of Faith.” describing how we 
should give battle to God’s enemies and to trust 
the Lord as our leader, no matter How trying, for 
victory was always certain with our great 
Captain. 

Miss Annie M. Gilleland signed in charming 
gestures the hymn, “ There is a Name I love to 
hear, I love to sing its Worth.” Then Mr, R. 
C. Slater gave a short essay’ on the life of St. 
Paul, describing his way of finding Jesus after 
his immortal fall in the Light of God. At the 
conclusion, Mr. Herbert W. Roberts led off with 
the doxolgy, followed by all in ccncert, then Mr. 
A. W. Mason brought the first meeting to a close 
with prayer. 

SATURDAY EVENING. 

The evening session convened at 7 p.m., with 
Mr. George W. Reeves in the chair, who called 
on Mr. Fred Brigden to open with prayer, after 
which Miss Marion Waters gave very express- 
ingly the hvmn — "Mv Blessed Saviour died for 
Me.” Mr Willie R Watt led all with the Lord’s 
Prayer. A telegram from Supt. Mathison, of the 
Belleville Institute, was received in answer to one 
sent to him previously. At this juncture the 


lights were all turned off preparatory to the 
magic lantern entertainment, which was prom- 
ised, and which came off under most favorable 
auspices. The views duplicated scenes as com- 
mitted by those who violate the ten Holy Com- 
mandments. Mr. F. Brigden supplanted each 
slide with a few words extolling the great danger 
any one is apt to fall in should the meaning of 
God’s laws be ignored. The entertainment was- 
a very pleasing feature, which Mr. Win. Nurse, 
of Belleville, brought to a close with prayer. 

The Sabbath morning Sunday Schools, in the 
three different parts of the city, were very large- 
ly attended and the leader spared no pains in 
imparting the most inspiring zeal and impressive 
discourses. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 

This meeting was called together promptly at 
2:30 by Chairman A. W. Mason, which Mr. Wm. 
Nurse opened with prayer. Mr. Hedley Grant, 
of Hamilton, read the scriptures from John XIV. 
-1 to 14. Mr. Philip Fraser signed the Apostle’s 
creed, after which Mrs. A. S. Waggoner, of 
Hamilton, recited in the grace and poetry of 
motion the awe-inspiring hymn, “Praying ta 
Jesus can only save me.” 

Mr. J. D. Nasmith addressed the gathering otr 
the simple word, “Prayer.” He said that a child 
knew how to pray’, but very few knew what it 
really was. It was the message that darts from 
earth to Heaven, from the lips and heart of every 
mortal soul to the very 7 ears of our loving Father 
far above who always listens to our wants. 
Everything we desire from God must be asked inr 
prayer. To obtain salvation we must pray for 
forgiveness of our sins. 

Miss Mary O’ Neil then signed, with graceful 
expression, the Hymn, “ In this world of Sin 
and Danger, How I need a Constant Guide.”" 
Mr. F. Brigden gave an eloquent and inspiring 
address on the power of the Holy Spirit. To 
obtain it one must study the word of God. be 
convinced of its truth. Hold faith in the Lord. 
Repent your sins, walk in His ways to the end, 
and a home of everlasting life and glory is your 
reward. He exercised every means to make clear 
the actual meaning of the subject. Mr. R. C- 
Slater closed the meeting with prayer. 

SUNDAY EVENING. 

The Sunday evening meeting was called to or- 
der by’ Chairman R. C. Slater, and Mr. George W_ 
Reeves opened with prayer and after the reading 
from I. Coronthians xm-i to 13, by Mr. Philip 
Fiaser, Miss Jessie Munro signed amid grace and 
charm the hymn, “There is a Happy Land, A. 
land of Pure Delight. ” Mr. Wm. Nurse gave a 
powerful and convincing address 011 the love of 
Christ, giving a few points on the great love He 
has for all who will believe in Him as their holy 
Saviour. He gave an illustration of Christ’s love 
for us as compared with the selfishness of man- 
kind, which was a stirring and pathetic one, thus- 
holding the audience in solemn reverence. A 
hymn entitled “ Hark, Hark, My Soul, Angelic 
Songs are Swelling,” was appropriately signed 
for the occasion by Miss Marion Waters, then Mr. 
J. R. Byrne exposed in his well merited address. 
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the enormous gain that will he derived by those 
who at once accept Jesus and the awful loss they' 
will sustain if they disregard his merciful and 
tender pleadings. Au eternal home of joy and 
glory or an everlasting furnace of roaring and 
seething flames. Mr. Hedley Grant, of Hamilton, 
offered prayer at the close. 

MONDAY MORNING. 

The Monday morning session was in the form 
of a meeting of the Toronto Mission Board with 
delegates from every outsidestation. Each mem- 
ber of the board extolled his own views of the 
progress of the society’s work during the past 
year, which showed that the outside stations 
were flourishing. The old officers tendered their 
resignations of tlieir respective offices, but they 
were all re-elected by acclamation, as follows: 
Chairman. Philip Fiaser; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, J. R. Byrne ; Statistical Secretajy, George 
W. Reeves ; Recording Secretary, Herbert W. 
Roberts ; General Treasurer, Ambros W. Mason ; 
Local Treasurer, Willie R. Watt. 

Six additional workers were admitted as mem- 
bers of the board, namely, R. M. Thomas, ofOak- 
ville; Emil Gottlieb, of Hamilton ; Willie H. 
Gould, Jr., and Willie Bryce, of London ; J. L. 
Koehler, of New Hamburg and John Forsythe, of 
Stratford. After discussing many miscellaneous 
items the meeting adjourned. 

MONDAY AFTERNOON. 

This afternoon rally convened at 2 : 30 with Mr. 
Willie R. Watt in the chair and was opened with 
prayer by P. Fraser, after which Mr. Frank E. 
Harris read the passages from Romans xii-9 to 21. 
Mr. Hedly Grant, of Hamilton, was the next 
speaker and for half an hour dwelt on how Christ 
loved the meek and humble, for they were the 
right children of God and would inherit the king- 
dom of Heaven, no matter how poor and weak 
they should be. 

Mrs. Ethel Waggoner, of Hamilton, assisted the 
speaker with her pathetic hymn, “ Sitting by the 
Wayside, awful Weak and Blind,” which was fol- 
lowed by her husband who gave a short address, 
'* Speak Gently When in Trouble,” warning all 
that God’s wrath would come to all who spoke 
falsely of others. The speaker handled his sub- 
ject in a most manly way', Mr. J. L. Koehler, of 
New Hamburg, closing with prayer. 

MONDAY EVENING. 

At 7 : 30 the evening session was summoned 
by' Chairman J. R. Byrne, who called on 
Herbert W. Roberts to dedicate prayer, then Mrs. 
Henry Moore rendered in a pleasing way the 
hymn, ‘‘Sinners, Whither will you Wander, ’’fol- 
lowed by an address on “ For Whom will You 
Vote, ” by Mr. Wm. Nurse, who drew on the black- 
board a ballot and used the names of Christ 
and Barabbas as the candidates. He went into 
detail for a good length of time describing the 
way in which Christ was overwhelmingly defeat- 
ed when brought before Pilate and Barabbas, 
given his liberty instead, while our blessed 
Saviour, innocent of all crime, was shamefully 
nailed to the cross, and yet He has pardon for 
all. This talented silent orator concluded by re- 
citing his favorite hymn, “ Jesus is tenderly Call- 
ing you Home.” Mr. George Reeves gave a few 
useful and practical points concerning our lives 
as we stand in the sight of God. 

Mr. Willie H. Gould, of London, closed with 
prayer. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The delegates and others assembled at 2:30 
by order of chairman Chas. Elliott, and was opened 
with prayer by Willie R. Watt. Mr. A. W. 
Mason gave a powerful discourse on “Drunken- 
ness,” describing the horrors that follows in the 
path of those who resort to the bars and strongly 
warned all to abstain from using this shameful 
vice, or they would surely be overcome by 
poverty, disgrace, ruin, murder and death. 
He said that there were very few mutes of Ontario 
who were now under its influence, thanks to the 
untiring efforts of the Mission board. Mrs. 
Henry Moore lent her influence to the speaker by 
rendering, in a thrilling way, the temperance 
song, “The Drunkard and the Storm.” Mr. 
Brigden addressed all oh how to fight for Christ 
against your enemies, in which a good many gave 
their promises to stand by the Lord. Mr. R, M. 
Thomas, of Oakville, closed with prayer. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 

The last grand rally of this conference came 
together once more at 7:30 with Frank E. Harris 
in the chair. After prayer by Mr, Willie R. 
Watt, Mrs. C. J. Petti ford reeled off the hymn, 
“ Nearer, My God, to Thee, I Cannot Be.” Short 
addresses by Willie H. Gould, of London, on 
“Light and Darkness, ” and by Mr. L.J. Koehler 
of New Hamburg, on the “ Li ving Spirit. ” were 
next in order. Then came the long looked for 
address by Mrs. Carrie Mills, of Chefoo, China, 
who spoke for nearly an hour on the conditions 
of the 400,000 deaf-mutes in the Celestial Empire, 
saying only a small number out of this immense 
army of silent boys and girls were evtr able to re- 
ceive tuition or to learn anything of our true God 
under present circumstances for lack of sufficient 
funds, but she hoped civilization would awake 
to the growing needs of the heathens of that vast 
empire and her present mission to this land of 
ours was to raise funds so as to enable her to 
carry on her work on a more extensive scale. She 
was going to stay in America till next September, 
when she will then leave for her adopted home 
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Mrs. Carrie Mills Teaching a Chinese 
Boy How to Talk. 


in the great Sea Empire. A collection in aid of 
her work was then taken up, which, with private 
donation, will bring the grand total within 
$50.00. 

[ We are pleased to announce that we have 
received from Mrs. Mills an excellent article on 
“ How the Chinese Deaf are Educated,” which 
will appear in our next number. The article is 
accompanied by a number of excellent pictures 
showing class-room work which will be reprod- 
uced. — Pub. Silent Worker.] 

Miss Evelyn Elliott then recited “Glory, 
Glory to our God, Let a Thousand Voices Sing. ” 
Prayer by Mr. R. M. Thomas followed, then the 
doxology by Philip Fraser and the Conference of 
1905 was brought to a finis , with the benediction 
by Mr. F. Brigden. 

Herbert W. Roberts, 
Recording Secretary. 


Lancaster Pointers. 

May the New Year grant every gift 
That the old one denied, 

With wealth, and health, and peace and joy, 
May each be satisfied. 

T HE glad, glad time of all the long glad year 
has come and gone leaving behind it many 
a glad memory to sweeten the coming months. 
Let us hope, also, it has been a time of blessing to 
some of us ; let us hope some of us have followed 
Alfred Tennyson’s advice and put off with the 
old year the old faults, old grudges, old spite 
one against another and began the new year with 
the firm resolve to ourselves do right ; to “owe 
no man anything save love;” to strive to win 
those who hate or are prejudiced against us by 
that unvarying kindness that in the end must 
win. 

The deaf of Lacaster spent the holidays very 


happily, many of them going out of town, while 
some old friends came to Lancaster to spend 
their vacation. John Bonesky and his sister spent 
the week at Scranton ; Mr. and Mrs. Albright 
spent the day with Mr. Albright’s parents ; John 
C. Myers went to Siiamokin ; John Etter was in 
Lebanon, “yours truly” had a gay time at 
Lititiz, the guest of her brother. 

Among those from out of town we were espe- 
cially glad to see Mr. and Mrs. John Metzger, of 
Millersburg, who has not been in Lancaster with 
his wife since their marriage three years ago. 
Mr. Metzger is a fine conversationalist and has 
read up the general topics of the day' so that his 
conversation was really interesting. It is pleas- 
ant to meet some one who does not think the 
only thing to talk about is the faults of his 
neighbor or to make pesonal and vulgar remarks. 

Mr. David Charles, of Millersbug, was also a 
visitor in Lancaster. He was the guest of his 
mother on South Marshall street. 

Mrs. S. B. Kauffman and children are at 
“ Archdale Farm, ” the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Purvis, as she has not been well since her return 
from Snyder County and it is hoped a rest may 
do her good. 

Mr. Lohse, of Lebanon, who has been work- 
ing in Lancaster for nearly a year, went home 
over the holidays, but returned to work after 
New Year. 

John Etter looks quite a dude in a pair of tan 
kids and a white silk muffler, the gifts of some 
female admirer. 

We understand that Miss Susie McKenney, 
of the Mt. Airy Institution, spent the last 
Sunday of the old year with Mrs. Henry Kulp, 
but are not sure. 

Our “Biddy” is nothing if not unconsciously 
funny. Speaking of a funeral to which she had 
gone, she said: “Shure then and Pat ( the corpse) 
looked just as natural as could be, indade just 
loike a live man lying there dead.” 

While I was at Lititiz Carletta, my little niece, 
was told by her mother to run round to the 
butcher shop and see if the butcher had pigs’ 
feet. Coming running back she cried breathless- 
ly, “ oh mamma, I could not see, he has his shoes 
on. ” 

Mrs. Albright, Miss Downej’ and the latter’s 
guest, Carlotta Bell, spent Monday afternoon, 
Jan. 2nd, at the Orange St. Opera House, which 
is now under the management of Keith’s, and 
gave a fine performance. 

“Beauty,” our thoroughbred Fox Terrier, 
presented us with two fine little pups for a 
Christmas gift One male, is beautifully mark- 
ed in tan with a perfectly shaped three-leaf 
clover on the back, and the other a female, pure 
white, with the exception of the ears, which are 
jet black. Both will be for sale in a few weeks 
when old enough to leave the mother. 

Mr. and Mrs. Aaron Witmyer, formerly of 
Lancaster but more recently of Hartford, Conn., 
have moved to Say're, Bradford Co., by advice of 
Mrs. Witmyer’s physician, the climate of Con- 
necticut not agreeing with her. They report 
being nicely settled in their new home and well 
satisfied with it. 

Rev. Franklin C. Smileau held services for the 
deaf in St. James’, on Sunday, December 4th, 
being greeted with the usual bad weather, which 
seems to be his fate always to encounter. A fair 
sized crowd were present and after the service 
the reverend gentleman spent the balance of his 
stay in Lancaster with Miss Kate Stetser. 

William J. Albright has purchased an incubator 
and is now much interested in artificial chick 
raising. We expect great results — an3‘thing 
from an elephant to a spider. 

Gertrude M. Downey. 


Artificial Limbs. 

The oldest artificial limb of which we have, know- 
ledge was discovered in a town at Capua, Italy, and 
is ascribed to the year 300 B.C. It is a leg made of 
bronze, wood and iron, and was found with the skele- 
ton of a man which, however, lacked the bones of one 
leg. A Roman officer named Sergius, about B.C. 167, 
had an artificial hand with which he fought in battle. 
A German knight, Gotz von Berlichinger who lived 
about 400 years ago had an artificial hand with which 
he could use a sword or lance. 
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MISSOURI STATE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF— FIRST CONVENTION, ST. LOUIS, AUG. 22, 1904. 


Dear Dr. Smith : — 1 share votir apprehension lliat the- 
discussion ofllie resolution is likely to strain some friend- 
ships of long standing and reflect in the public mind 
against the Association, but it seems tome that the proper 
remedy is not in calling a halt to the discussion but in 
calling off the resolution which precipitated the discus- 
sion. It is immaterial with whom the resolution orginat- 
ed or who was its author, — it has been given to the public 
and must of necessity continue to attract attention as long 
as it is in evidence. I very much doubt if its friends are 
in the least surprised that it should receive the full force 
of resentment of the Local Committee and of prominent 
members of the Association. The leaven in the resolution 
is just beginning to work and the harm it has already done 
has more than offset any good that it was expected to ac- 
complish. In the interest of friendliness, unity and effec- 
tiveness within the Association the object aimed at, iT 
really essential, had much better have waited upon the 
revision of the Constitution. As the resolution was born 
of the photograph controversy, the burden of which was 
due primarily to a misunderstanding between us concern- 
ing the waiving of a certain point, and was amicably set- 
tled sometime in advance ofthe meetingoftlie Convention 
and to the satisfaction of the Executive Committee.— the 
need of the resolution had practically ceased to exist be- 
fore Convention met. No resolution toucliingthe matter 
should have been submitted to the Convention without 
first having been submitted to both parties to the contro- 
versy and to a full meeting of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, — neither of which was done, — and it is but simple 
justice to characterize the whole proceeding as being 
manifestly unfair. My co-operation had been asked and 
I held myself in readiness at all times to consider any 
matter that might be submitted to me, the resolution was 
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ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF— OUTING AT PRIESTF.R’S PARK— AUG. 19, 1904. 


deaf located here and gathering material for the 
information of her associates on the Board. She 
is a friend of the Chicago deaf and a supporter of 
the combined method of instruction. Iftheother 
members of the Board would make a study of the 
subject, as Mrs. Keougli has done, it would not 
be necessary' for the educated deaf of Chicago to 
fight so hard for the method, which above all 
others, is best adapted to obtain practical results 
in deaf-mute instruction. 

* 

Mr. Arthur O. Steidemann, who is taking the 
full course in architecture at Washington Univer- 
sity, this city, recently received a “ mention” 
for his work on problems assigned University 
students in architecture by' the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. Mr. Steidemann spent the 
greater part of his Christinas vacation in Chicago, 
his first visit to that thriving metropolis by the 
lake, and reports a pleasant and interesting time. 
* 

Miss Annie M. Roper, ofGallaudetschool, spent 


the Chiistmas holidays in Omaha, Neb., the guest 
of Mrs. C. E. Comp. Of course she visited the 
Nebraska School and says that all of its depart- 
ments are flourishing under the able management 
of Superintendent Stuart and his efficient corps 
of assistants. The continual cold weather dur- 
ing her limited stay prevented her frcm visiting 
the newly rebuilt Iowa Institution across the 
river. 

* 

That part of the report of the Committee on Re- 
solutions of the St. Louis Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf which suggests 
that the Chairman ofthe Executive Committee be 
given more power over local Committee affaits, re- 
ferred to in our former coirespendence, has of late 
also been receiving considerable attention in the 
columns of the Deaf American, the Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal, the Deaf-Mutes' Register, and the Iowa 
Hawkeye. Up to the present time no one excpt the 
author of the resolution has ventured todeiend it 
in the press, and his defense of it only made mat- 
ters worse for the cause he wished to uphold. In 
a letter to the chairman of the Local Committee 
Dr. J. L. Smith deprecated further public discus- 
sion of the resoh>tion, assumed the responsibility 
for having originated the resolution and assmed 
the Local Committee that no insult whatever was 
intended by the resolution reported at St. Louis- 
The Local Chairman’s answer is as follows : 


ALLAUDET’S fame is growing and 
the observance of Oallaudet Day, in 
some form an other, by the deaf is 
becoming more general with each 
succeeding year. Regret has been 
expressed by some that the fame of 
Clerc is not on a par with that of 
Gallaudet and that Gallaudet’s deaf 
co worker is comparatively little 
known among the deaf themselves. 
Some have been disposed to criticise 
the deaf for their neglect of Clerc. The story is 
told that the Rev. Dr. Clerc once met a few deaf 
young men conversing on the street of a city in 
his state. He introduced himself and asked if 
they had ever heard of his father. None of them 
had. He asked them if they had heard of Gal- 
laudet. All of them had. He could probably 
duplicate that experience in most any city in the 
country. The deaf ought to know of Clerc and 
they ought to honor his memory. At the recent 
Gallaudet Day celebration in Chicago the sugges- 
tion was made that a national monument to Clerc 
be erected since Gallaudet has been honored with 
a statue on Kendall Green at Washington. The 
suggestion is well worth considering. The deaf 
have the dollars and they have the sculptors and 
as they are now more independent than ever be- 
fore a "fitting national monument to Clerc would 
be both appropriate and opportune. In this 
counection the question arises : would the fame 
of Gallaudet have been as great as it is if his sons, 
Thomas and Edward, had not followed in the wake 
of their father and rendered such acceptable service 
to the deaf? We say it ought to, but doubt if it 
would. The good work of the sons lias enabled 
the deaf to appreciete their father all the more and 
honor shown one is really intended for all. Clerc 
was a shining light in his day and rendered ex- 
ceptional and acceptable service in his profession, 
but none of his descendants have followed in his 
wake and builded on the foundations which he laid 
consquently his fame lags far behind of that of 
Gallaudet whose sons Lave made a name for them- 
selves and at the same time added to the fame of 
their father. The deaf of the nation, however, 
owe Clerc a mounment. 

* 

Mrs. W. C. H. Keough, a member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Education, was in the city some 
time since, making a study of the schools for the 
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prepared weeks before Convention met and its author was 
in St. Louis days before it came before the Convention, — 
we met time and again — but the resolution was not men- 
tioned to any one of the sixteen members of the Local 
Committee. I speak advisedly when I say that the bate 
m ijority of one w is obtained for the resolution in Com- 
mittee by means of the argument, — unauthorized by me, 
that I wanted a resolution. You recommended some such 
action to the Association, but it does not follow, even if 
your recommendation was carried out both in spirit and 
in letter that proper action was taken on what was actu- 
ally done, reflected the true sense of the Association. 
The most charitable view that can be taken of the resolu- 
tion is that it is altogether one-sided and wholly uncom- 
plimentary to the St. Louis Local Committee and its suc- 
cessors If my latest communication on the subject sent 
to the press several diys ago, ever sees the light, [ Deaf 
American, Dec. 22.] it will show that some of the best 
men of the Association, — of no mean or etty minds, — 
bestow upon the resolution the severest kind of criticism. 
F01 you personally I have the same high regard and 
kindly felling which I have always entertained and which 
lias been constantly growing with each succeeding year, 
of our already long and pleasant acquaintance, and it is 
my sincere wish that our friendship continue unbroken. 
But measures must be considered in the light of their 
merits, objects, and circumstances under which they were 
produced, and the resolution in question, as such, has not 
a single redeeming feature. I note Mr, Regensburg'ssug- 
gestion in the American of last week that it should be ex- 
purged from the records ana believe that to be the only 
•effective way of stopping the discussion. Being the 
principal target ot the resolution it is not for me to take 
the initiative, but I commend Mr. Regensburg’s sugges- 
tion to members solicitious of the standing ofllie Associa- 
tion in the estimation of the general public. 

Yours turly, 

J. H. Clold. 

In answer to the above. Dr. Smith sought to 
•emphasize the fact that the Local chairman's 
Co operation to the resolution had been suggest- 
ed, that it had been referred to in bis Convention 
address and that he did not think the Executive 
Committee had authority to expurge the resolu- 
tion. 

The Local Chairman’s reply follows, in the 
main, I)r. Smith's order of statements : 

Dbar Dr. Smith : — The close of rhe holiday season 
finds me again at my desk with your recent letter before 
me. ' Tlial resolution’” like Banquo’s ghost, will not 
down. My chief point is not that the Local Committee 
was not approached on the subject but that the resolution 
was not presented at all after the matter had adjusted 
itself. Of course the offeusi veuess of the resolution was 
aggravated by the manner of its bringing forth. Your 
letter merely suggesting co-operation, not inquiring as to 
my willingness to co-operate, came near Convention 
time, when I was extremely busy. It contained no 
questions or other matter which required an answer, and 
as you spoke of being on hand early, and as the matter 
had apparently' been settled, further thought of it for the 
time being was crowded out by Convention arrange- 
ments. The fact that you referred to some such action 
in your Convention address, did not make the action any 
the more necessary. Had you not suggested the matter 
to Mr. Veditz not one of the five hundred members at St. 
Louis would have given that part of your address a sec- 
ond thought. It was not for me to look you up and sub- 
mit a resolution, but for you to follow up your our sug 
gestion with something definite on the subject if you 
still believed such action necessary. Had ytu treated 
me in regard to that matter with a faction of the con- 
sideration you showed Mr. Veditz, who presented the 
vesolution at you vequest, and had Mr. Veditz, a sup- 
posedly netural third party, acted with equal fairness to- 
wards both sides of the controversy all this past Conven- 
tion discussion would never have arisen. Since only a 
few knew of the resolution, and they were all on the 
same side oftbe controversy, there can he absolutely no 
weight in the argument that the resolution would have 
been submitted, 110 matter who was elected to the presi- 
dency. Whoever says that I exerted myself to further 
my own candidacy for the presidency of the N. A. D., 
does so in utter ignorance as to the real facts, or says 
what he knows to be absolutely untrue. Had I done an 
iota of what you did in your own behalf to gain the 
presidency at St. Ixmis, there would be some scintilla- 
tion of a basis for it being “ universally believed, ” as 
you put it, that I would be your successor. 

If. as you say, the Executive Committee has no au- 
thority to expurge the offensive resolution the matter 
certainly can be attended to by a mail vote oi members • 
of the N. Aj D. A full and fair statement of the mailer, 
printed and mailed to each member, would quickly and 
effectively dispose of the controversy, one way or the 
■other. If those behind the resolution sincerely believe 
that it truly represents the “ unanimous ” sentiment of 
the Association, they certainly need not fear to submit it 
or reconsideration. As for the resolution, it is rank and 
smells to heaven. 

Yours truly, 

J. H. Cloud. 

In a signed statement in the Deaf American 
Mr. Regensburg, a member of the Committee on 
Resolutions, says that only two members of that 
committee, beides its author, saw the resolution 
before it was reported to the Convention. One 
of these two disapproved of the resolution, the 
other considered it a reflection on the St. Louis 
Local Committee and insisted upon the elimina- 
tion of certain objectionable features before agree- 
ing to report it and his support was obtained by 


means of an unauthorized statement that the 
Local Chairman wanted some such resolution. 

Thus it appears that the resolution did not even 
pass in Committee, although it was foisted upon 
the Convention as a part of the report of the Com- 
mittee or Resolutions. The resolution would not 
have had any standing in etiquette if it had 
passed in Committee, but since it did not pass in 
Committee it lias 110 standing at all. 

J. H. Cloud. 


Toast to Mr. Wade. 
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MR. WILLIAM WADE, 

The Noted Philanthropist and Benefactor of the 
Deaf-Blind. 

The Mentor , published at the Northern New 
York Institution for the Deaf, contains the fol- 
lowing ; “ It is specially gratifying to those 

who know him, that Mr. William Wade, of 
Oakmont, Penna., was awarded a gold medal by 
officers -of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 
recognition of what he has done as humanitarian. 
Specifically, he is a benefactor of the Deaf and 
the blind. Broadly speaking, lie is the soul of 
kindness and generosity. Many are those whose 
hearts have been warmed by his goodness, and to 
to the deaf-blind he lias been a most loyal friend. 
We propose the following toast : 

Friends, here's to the health of William Wade, 
Whose life, of goodness is truly made. 

He has helped the needy, cheered the blind, 

Scatte ring love and kindness to all mankind. 
Altruist, benefactor, is William Wade ; 

May his name and glory never fade.” 


ORIGIN OF KNIVES. 

t 

The first knives, according to the conclusions 
of a scientist who has made a study of the sub- 
ject, were fractured stones that happened to have 
a sharp cutting edge. But the* vegetable king- 
dom, also furnished very keen cutting edges in 
the leaves arid stalks of certain plants, which 
might have been availed of before artificial knives 
were made. The fractured stone knife easily sug- 
gested the shaping of flaked stones, like flint, 
into the form of blades. Among tile Seri Indi- 
ans on Tiburon island, in the Gulf of California, 
tile ptimitive custom of utilizing fractured and 
water worn stones for knives still exists. 


A NEW BUREAU. 

In his opening address at the meeting of the 
National Association of the Deaf at St. Louis, 
Pres. J. L- Smith made the following remarks 
relative to the industrial standing of the deaf: 

‘•No subject is of more practical importance to 
the deaf than that of their industrial standing. 
I am gratified that it has been ably handled by 
Mr. Olof Hanson in his paper to be read later, 
and in the report of the committee on the In- 
dustrial Status of the Deaf would bespeak your 
careful attention to this paper and report. The 
report of the Committee I consider probably the 
most useful achievement of the National As- 
sociation since its organization. The Committee 
has done much, but it has only made a begin- 
ning compared with wliat can be done. I would 
recommend that we establish a permanent indus- 
trial Bureau as a department of our Association, 
and that the same committee, Messrs. Robinson, 
Pacli, and Axlitig, be continued in charge of the 
Bureau, at least until the next convention.” 

Pres. Smith's suggestion to establish a per- 
manent Industrial Bureau was adopted, and the 
new president of the Association. Prof. Geo. W. 
Veditz, of Colorado Springs, Colo., has asked 
Prof. Warren Robinson, who was chairman of 
the committee, to become the head of the Bureau. 

He will have as associates in addition to Messrs. 
Pach.jofNew York, and Axlitig, ofSeattle, Wash- 
ington, Messrs. Oscar Regensburg, of Chicago, 
and Anton Schroeder, of Minnesota. — Wisconsin 
Times. 


LONG WORDS. 

Mr. F. J. Boal, of Sussex, N. B., Canada, sends 
us a list of the following big words which he has 
memorized. Doubtless few of our readers have 
seen so many big words together before, and 
perhaps, if for no other reason, will prove 
interesting. 

Tekahionwake ( Miss Pauline Johnson ) — a 
Canadian Indian poetess. 

Abdurrahaman, King of Afghanistan. 
Liliuokalani, ex-Queen of Hawaii. 
Oronhyatekha, Supreme Cljief of I. O. Foresters. 
Tatamagouche, Colchester County N. S. 
Kouchibouguac, Kent Co., N. B. 
Allauouglikomouck, a chief of an Indian tribe. 
Pietermaritzburg, capital of Natal. 
Kahwaswaykigamog ( ’Kig ) ) the twin lakes 
Kaliwaswav wigainog ( 'Wig ) j in Ontario. 
Ramochandrapuram, India. 

Charles Mashehewawedoug of the Sangeen Indian 
Reverse died on Jan. 13 ’98, aged 106, one of 
the surviors of the war of 1812. 

Ikey Schwackenhammer, a German. 

Caleb Clieeshahteaumuck, an Indian chief of lonar 
ago. 

Schemlendamourtch wager, love in Indian. 
Philosemeiotisiscomistograpliist, a French form 
of Philately. 

Diethy Gulfoumetliyletliylmethau, a name of a 
new German drug. 

Chargoggagoggmauchoggogungamaug, a lake 
near Winsted, Connecticut, (as pound bass 
the largest fish ever caught ). 

Lueling Von Teickueckmeuhurtfirlutz, a German 
( first learned in 1885 ). 

Jacob Henry Von Dunderkoepfengvaeuszer, a 
German. 

Sheboibonzhegunpasliageshickawigamog, a river 
in Upper Ontario ( Slieboy for short). 
Llanfairwilgwngyligertrobgilgerchwyrnbyllgog- 
erbwilzanttvisilfogogogoch, a Welsh. 
Panabokkeamostawidramakarunatlakeabkeyam - 
ardenebnuwanasekerajayasundaraniudlyansel - 
agetikiribandaredemanatmeys, a Ceylon Legis- 
lator. 

Pompholugopaplilasnia, a Greek lexicon — Imit a 
tion of the sense of the sound. 

Cry ptoconordeloozonderspoorwegpelroolry ting, a 
Dutch word for a motor car. 

Sri 108 Swami Paribrajakacharya Bhaskaranand 
Saraswati, the Holy Mail of Benares, India. 
Humuhumunukunwkuoupaa, ‘‘What do they say 
when the fish won’t bite ? The soft Hawaiian 
tongue where a native invites another to go 
fishing. 



NEW YORK deaf man was enabled to 

A secure two dozen briar pipes and a 
large quantity of smoking tobacco, 
which he intetied to present to the old 

men in a Home for Aged and Infirm 

w Deaf-Mutes. But you can imagine his 
f&pt surprise when he was told that the 
Board of Lady Managers did notallow 
the old men to smoke. 

Of course this deprivation in ans a great deal 
to old men with so few recreations, but there 
you are. Of course it the Home was under the 
guidance of deaf people they would not deprive 
the aged of this consolation. Even when a man 
reaches a penal institution his supply of tobacco 
is not cut off, except as a punishment for mis- 
deeds. I think New Yorkers would be more 
enthusiastic and more energetic in their efforts 
in supporting the Home if there was less nar- 
rowness, more real feeling for the poor inmates. 

In Ohio, prominent men, educators known the 
country over, men who are deaf themselves, go 
up to the State Home and lend a hand in the 
Hay harvest, and in other ways contribute to the 
material welfare of the Haven of refuge. 

In Philadelphia and in Pittsburg, at two fairs 
recently held, the Pennsylvania Home had its 
exchequer replenished by something close to 
eighteen hundred dollars. But in Pennsylvania 
and in Ohio, they have unsectarian Homes, and 
they are managed by the Deaf themselves. 

J* 

I was wrong when I stated that all the officers 
elected at St. Louis, excepting Mr. Donnely, 
were graduates of Gallaudet, but only technically 
wrong, as Mrs. Bariett only staid at Gallaudet 
two years when she resigned to accept the posi- 
tion she now holds in the Iowa School. 

J* 

Some one writing under the initial letter “ S ” 
calls on President Veditz to explain things. Of 
course such a man as Prof. Veditz can give a 
good account of himself without any outside 
suggestion, but if I were in the Professor's boots 
I would demand that the anonymous writer come 
out from his cowardly ambush and sign his 
name. Then, and not till then, is he ( or she ) 
worthy of any notice. 

J* 

I notice too, that nearly every member of the St. 
Louis Committee on resolutions comes out with 
the statement that they didn’t see or didn’t ap- 
prove of the resolutions. That is their own 
look out, but since the resolutions were adopted 
they cannot be rejected now. 

And all this bother about “unspeakable” reso- 
lutions comes from a small matter. 

Way back in the beginning, a man who was 
present and a member at every meeting of the 
N. A. D., except the first, asked for a certain 
privilege which the Chairman of the Committee 
told members of the Association he would not 
grant because of personal reasons. I think the 
word spite was used or something similar. 

Instead of awarding the privilige to the old 
member, it was given to a youth just out of 
college, who had some experience and wanted to 
gain more. Not as a means of livelihood but to 
enable him to complete his studies for the 
ministry. 

The result of the Chairman’s defiance and his 
refusal to give heed to the President and the Exe- 
cutive Committee, was a red-hot circular from 
President Smith asking the Executive Com- 
mittee to sustain him. 

This was followed by a circular to the Execu- 
tive Committee from the Chairman, the upshot 
of which was his threat to throw up the whole 
business unless he had his way. Of course the 
National Association could not risk a failure, so 
the Chairman had his way. 

This is the long and short and whole of it. 
At the time the Committee of sixteen were all 
non -members of the N. A. D.. except the chair- 
man ) nine of them were young women and of 
these, two were hearing women. As the Presi- 
dent terseley put it, the question was as to 
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whether the dog would wag the tail or vice versa, 
and the resolution that caused all the rumpus 
sm pi y make- the dog the main thing in the future 
and relegates tiie tail to its proper place. 

J* 

At the Iowa school they have a “new idea.” 
Each class has its own chapel services in the 
class room each morning. This new idea was in 
force at Fan wood vears and years ago. 

J* 

Here's a humorous story about a collar button 
— oh, no, not the kind of collar button that rolls 
under the dresser and all that, but another kind 
of collar button story. 

Once upon a time a fair was to be held, and a 
good org.mzation of deaf young men contributed 
a fancy box to be chanced off, or something of 
that kind. 

But at the end of the fair they were dissatisfied 
with the financial yield and laid claim to it, to 
chance it off. And it was even so, for at the next 
affair it was duly chanced off at so much per guess 
as to its contents, and would believe it, one of the 
club's members guessed that the contents were a 
collar button. And lo, and behold ! when the box 
was emptied — I knew you’d guess it. Collar but- 
ton. 

Remarkablecoincidence, or telepathy, or second 
sight, or what? 

J* 

Was that “ Tribe of Fools” a huge hoax by a 
deaf Brian G. Hughes ? I have made no com- 
ment on it, because I wasn’t able to get at the 
hidden points and I have been waiting for some 
one else to. 

jt 

A score of unfortunate deaf mutes partaking of 
Thanksgiving Dinner are on exhibition to each 
other — it did not necessarily follow from my state- 
ment they were on public exhibition. A similar 
project two or three years ago was approved by 
a number of prominent leaders of the church, 
among them the worthy editor who got very' 
wrath v over mv truthful comment on the matter. 

J* 

The Honorable Grover Cleveland enriched the 
English Language with terse expressions that 
will endure for all time. To a deaf man, Brother 
Robert E Maynard will also fall a share of honor, 
for in his latest contribution to contemporary 
literature he gives us these similes: 

“ An uneducated deaf-mute would feel like an 
African monkey fresh from the jungle gazing 
upon a passing railway train." 

It is such a very simple thing to follow and so 
easy to put one’s self in another’s place. Sad 
indeed must be the feeling of an African monkey 
gazing upon a passing railway train ! 

Dear me ! but this is so depressing and sadden- 
ing in spite of its ingenuity. 

Right on top of it, Mr. Maynard hands us 
this gem : 

“ With no knowledge of a foreign language a 
deaf-mute is as much at sea as a band of chatter- 
ing monkeys would be on Broadway. ” 

Now this is not as far-fetched as might appear 
on the surface, for a band of monkeys could be 
at sea, even on Broadway', if a nearby hydrant 
should burst. 

J* 

The St. Louis critics of the resolution passed 
there will do well to read President Veditz’s letter 
to the Deaf American and then gracefully retire. 

J* 

The work of the National Association is in edu- 
cating hearing people, legislators and taxpayers, 
so that the schools for the deaf will be what they 
should be. Let the schools take care of their 
worthy and deserving geniuses. Post-graduate 
courses in the mechanical arts for those who need 
it. Art schools both here and abroad for those 
of promising talent at the expense of Institutions 
or wealthv patrons of them. 

J* 

I am glad Mr. Tilden’s idea of helping poor art 
students from the National Association Treasury 
was not laid before that body at its recent deli- 
berations. The National Association was not 
founded for that purpose and such a project 
would be unfair, as poor but deserving deaf art- 
ists have no more claim on their deaf brethren 
than poor deserving carpenters, bricklayers, prin- 
ters, photographers, or clergymen. 
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It would be impossible to draw a line or to make 
a distinction. 

j* 

Speaking of Brother Michaels, of Arkansas, a 
writer recently stated that he “ was glad Brother 

M had not gone to Heaven as reported. ” The 

inference one might draw from the statement, 

was that he hoped Bro. M would not go there 

when he left this wicked earth. This all may not 
be very clear, neither was the source from which 
it was taken. 

J* 

One of our societies here in the East advertises 
a “ Benefit for the Death Fund.” This is no 
joking matter — and not one to make light of, but 
the advertisement would strike one better if it 
stated that the proceeds would go to the Death 
Benefit Fund. 

j* 

Mr. Wm. Wade’s medal comes as a good 
testimonial to a good man, but if I had my 
choice I would far rather have Mr. Wade's unique- 
record of a long career of disinterested philan- 
thropy along lines in which he stands absolutely 
alone ; I would rather have the devout and heart- 
felt devotion his blind deaf wards feel for him 
than all the medals ever struck off"; than all the 
testimonials ever written. 

But it is good to have appreciation and the 
medal is, after all, only a token of appreciation 
of a work without a precedent or a parallel. 
d* 

NEW YORK NOTES. 

One of the benefits of a fraternal organization 
among the deaf, is that there is “something do- 
ing” all the time. A little episode in the life of 
M. Korngold, a member of the League of Elect 
Surds, happened not long since. On the even- 
ing of the day he reached the fiftieth milepost, 
his fraters were gathered at the Lodge rooms, 
and purposely riled him. When he was suf- 
ficiently offended he was presented with a beauti- 
ful gold seal ring that his fellow members had 
contributed to the purchase of. 

Jk 

The Surds, by the way, at their annual re- 
ception on January 28th, will have an array of 
professional entertainers selected because of the 
peculiar attraction of their several acts for an 
audience of the deaf. Of course hearing people 
will be interested also, and the children who are 
frequently in evidence at Surds’ affairs will also- 
come in for their share of laughs. 

J* 

Chairman Shea, of the Brooklyn Deaf-Mutes- 
Club’s Masquerade, tells me that his organization 
had adopted a plan for awarding the prizes that 
will make partiality impossible. Judges will be 
chosen that night from disinterested people pre- 
sent, and as the awards are made, each couple 
can have their choice of the prizes in the order 
the judges announce their decision. 

j* 

A New York deaf man, in quite a large es - 
tablishment, has his desk so situated that he can 
respond to a call from other departments, but 
hithertofore the electric bell and local telephone 
has been of no use to him. He has recently had 
his desk connected with the main office with an 
electric system that, when his signal is pressed 
a large 32 candle power lamp is ignited, and a bell 
rings simultaneously. The bell is iutened as 
notice to other attaches to hunt him up if he is 
not at his desk, but it also serves as a notice that 
he is wanted if he happens to be seated at his 
desk, since the bell is attached to the desk and 
its vibratation is sure to catch his attention. 

No patent on the device. Help vourself. 

jt 

The League of Elect Surds starts the New Year 
with a new set of officials ; 

Grand Ruler Dr. Thos. F. Fox.. 

Deputy Grand Ruler Alex. L. Pach. 

Grand Treasurer E. Souweine. 

Grand Secretary Max Miller. 

Grand Tyler C. J. LeClercq. 

Grand Councillors E. A. Hodgson, 

T. I. Lounsbury and A. Capelli. 

These officers will be installed with a dinner on 
February 25th, which is also the fifteenth an- 
niversary of the founding of the Lodge. 

A. L. Pach. 
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There's a man by the name of 
Are there Pigg down in Brother McKee’s 

any Left ? state who one day recently bagged 
ninety-one rabbits. This would 
seem to be the high score of the season, and cer- 
tainly stamps Mr. I’igg as a Nimrod worthy of the 
name. 

Our Indiana friends seem to have 
May be made the mistake of disposing of 
Relied On. their old buildings and grounds 
without providing any place to re- 
move to, and are now facing a dearth of conven- 
ient locations and prices that make it somewhat 
awkward for them. Dr. Johnson, however, is a 
man that can always turn himself, and we shall 
doubtless see him bob up, ere long, with a loca- 
tion and school that will make us all green with 
envy. 

It seems, too, that Bro. lohnson 
And What’s is confronted with possible legal 
More. action owing to the performance of 
a version of “ Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch ” by a company composed of his 
children. We can imagine just about what this 
performance was, and think we can safely say, 
even at this distance and without seeing it, that 
there was no infringement of any right of the or- 
iginal producers. Mr. Johnson has, however, we 
believe, promised “ not to do so no more, ” which 
will likely terminate hostilities, and, probably, 
we may regard the incident as one already closed. 


It is a very poor sort of an educa- 
Cultlvating tion that cultivates the mind and 
the Heart, neglects the heart, and this fact is 
now pretty generally recognized in 
our schools. The results, of recent years, have 
been most marked, and the infliction of pain has 
become something abhorrent to the average 
school-child. The teasing of a dog or a cat, the 
destruction of a bird’s nest, fighting among 
school-fellows, all those petty forms of barharity 
that were once so common have largely passed 
away and instead there is kindness to the lower 
animals and growing accord among children, all, 
the results of their school training. Not only 
this but kindness and charitj’ are instilled with 


fruits that are everwhere apparent. A recent in- 
stance of one of these lessons came under our no- 
tice that deserves mention. Just before Christ- 
mas Miss Grace Wood, who lias charge of the 
kindergarten work at the Model School, called 
together her section and gave them a little talk 
upon the season and its observance. Sheclosed by 
saying that she thought it would be nice for her 
little folks to each bring a toy or other trifle and 
make up a box which could be distributed among 
poor little children wno were without these toys. 
Scarce a child failed to respond, and result was 
the nicest case of toys, drllies, and useful little 
articles you ever saw. What is more, it seemed 
a genuine pleasure to every little boy and girl that 
contributed. And, who do you think got the 
box ? Yes, it was we. And where in all Trenton 
could there have been found brighter, more ap- 
preciative, more deserving, or poorer little ones 
than we have. If Miss Wood and her children 
knew just how much pleasure their big box 
brought to us they would, we are sure, be fully 
repaid, and more, for all their trouble and sacri- 
fice. 


The first year of a child ’s pupilage 
One of in a school for the deaf usually 

Many, works a very great change in it. 

There is ordinarily a great im- 
provement physically and a decided advance 
mentally, but it is in the disposition and deme- 
anor of the child that the greatest transformation 
is wrought. The child comes, in many cases, a 
completely spoiled one. It goes home at the end 
of the first term, in almost every case, a well- 
behaved and reasonable little human being 
Auent this change the California News gives the 
following experience, one not uncommon in any 
of our schools: — 

“ Early in the term a new pupil arrived here, 
assisted by two relatives. He expressed his dis- 
approval of the enterprise bj’ throwing at his 
attendants whatever he could lay his hands on 
and lift conveniently. When the matron of the 
Hall where he was expected to be domiciled at- 
tempted a caress, he caught her by the nose and 
whirled the astonished lady around like a teeto- 
tum. Introduced to some of his prospective 
playmates lie celebrated the event by punching 
noses right and left. It required no very deep 
student of human nature to decide that this 
seven year old terror had been humored and 
spoiled until his departure from home must 
have been viewed with cheerful resignation. 

“ For some time after his mother and aunt 
had left him, he exerted his vocal powers to 
their utmost and met all advances with contumely 
and fistic and pedal demonstrations. The sight 
of a homesick child must inevitably excite more 
or less pity in the heart of anyone possessed of 
feeling, but this boj' did not seem to be suffering 
so much from nostalgia as from wrath at not 
being allowed to work his own pleasure regardless 
of the pleasure of others. In course of time he 
was put to bed, at the hour the other boys of his 
age go. This was apparently a new experience 
to him. He had doubtless set his own hours for 
going to bed and getting up, heretofore. But he 
was somewhat weary from his calisthenics and 
before he knew it was sound asleep. 

“ The routine of the next day found him a some- 
what more tractable follower, and he has now 
fallen into line to such an extent that he is 
measurably civil. He is not an angel yet by any 
means, but he is learning. He has found out that 
he cannot whack over the head the first boy he 
meets and expect to go un whacked in return . He 


is beginning to realizie dimly that the universe 
does not revolve around him and for him alone; 
there are others, he finds. By the end of the year 
it is safe to predict this boy will be changed from 
a sullen nuisance into a cheerful and lovablechild. 
He has many attrative little ways and is evidently 
possessed of much intelligence. Almost every 
year one or more such specimens appear among 
the new arrivals. 

“Everybody at home has been made to give 
way to them. If they express a wish for a cer- 
tain toy belonging to another member of the 
family, it must be given up at an ‘ because he 
or she is deaf and dumb, you know.’ Unless the 
child is an idiot this course speedily develops in 
the subject a knowledge of his power and a desire 
to possess the earth, and he grows up to be a dis- 
contented, unhappy youth and an object of aver- 
sion to all around him. If our schools for the deaf 
accomplished nothing else they would serve a 
worthy purpose in the transformation they work 
in these twice afflicted children. For, as we have 
had occasion to remark before, we believe that the 
order and regularity of institution life has a tend- 
ency to inculcate in the pupils that respect for 
law which is such an important factor in the 
building of character. ” 

There is certainly no more pleasing develop- 
ment in the deaf child, during its first terms, 
than that of a sense of the rights of others, a 
temper under good cortrol and a cheerful obe- 
dience to parental control. 


If recent despatches from the 
Mias Keller’s Eastare to be credited Miss Helen 
Loss. Keller is about to sustain what 
would appear to be an almost 
irreparable loss. Her inseparable companion 
and faithful friend, Miss Sullivan, it is said, has 
accepted another engagement. As the new posi- 
tion is a life one, and has advantages even over 
the delightful one she held with Miss Keller, we 
cannot blame her, but it will be a long time 
before any one else can be of the service to Miss 
Keller that Miss Sullivan has been, and the loss 
cannot but be one that Miss Keller will keenly 
feel for a long time to come. 


WEEP NOT. 

Uaugli, and the world laughs with you ; 

Weep, and you weep alone ; 

For the sad old earth must borrow its mirth, 
But has trouble enough of its own. 

Sing, and the hills will answer; 

Sigh, it is lost to the air • 

The echoes bound to a joyful sound, 

But shrink from voicing care. 

Rejoice, and men will seek you ; 

Grieve, and they turn and go ; 

They want full measuie of all your pleasure, 
But they do not need your woe, 

Be glad, and your friends are many ; 

Be sad, and you lose them all — 

Theie are none to decline your nectar’d wine. 
But alone you must drink life’s gall. 

Feast and your halls are crowded ; 

Fast, and the world goes by. 

Succeed and give and it helps you live, 

But no man can help you die. 

There is room in the halls of pleasure 
For a large and lordly train. 

But one by one we must all file on 
Through the narrow aisles of pain. 


VERY MUCH PLEASED. 

Dear Sir : — Enclosed please find money order 
for 50 cents. I am very much pleased with the 
paper. Yours truly, 

Roy H. Haynes. 

Salisbury, N. C. 
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| School ±" i City 

Antonio Petoio is showing great aptitude for 
language. 

Lillian Vickery’s grandma called on her a few 
-days ago. 

A car off the track was a centre of attraction 
-one day last week. 

Everett Dunn and Alfie Shaw have become 
£ne little skaters. 

Julius Aaron is getting quite a reputation as a 
basket-ball player. 

One of the boys has nearly five dollars de- 
posited with Mr. Walker. 

Minnie Walsh’s sister and brother-in law were 
among our January visitors. 

Miss Craft is spending her odd hours in giving 
t:he library a thorough overhauling. 

Little Miss May Eble is very proud of her 
-wardrobe. It is certainly a nice one. 

We all had the pleasure of seeing the inaug- 
mral parade and a fine display it was. 

The old robins nest in the Woodward Maple 
"looks as if there had been an eviction. 

Maud Thompson is growing like an ill weed. 
;She will soon be as tall as her Mamma. 

The boys spent their first evening with the 
February magazines on Thursday last. 

The wood-workers have started on a mahogan3' 
book case for the Superintendent’s office. 

Cornelia D-Witte, MarieSieben and May Eble 
sire among the best girl skaters of their age. 

An old fashioned blizzard overtook us on the 
25th and we have since been almost snow-bound. 

The grip has had quite a pic-nic among us, 
-during the past month, and few have been im- 
mune. 

The girls still have a slight lead in the chapel 
■examinations, the score being 13 to 10 in their 
favor. 

Krokinole has become very popular and two 
new tables have been placed in each of the play- 
rooms. 

Mr. Miller was among the victims of the grip, 
^and the gymnasium classes had to go over for a 
few days. 

Master Roy Parsons returned from his outing 
a bit under the weather, and he is still con- 
find to the Infirmary. 

Dr. Lockwood will give us another of his 
splendid stereoption exhibitions on Thursday 
evening, February 2nd. 

Ruth Ramshaw has a pretty little sled among 
ber belongings, but has had little opportunity to 
■use it of late. 

May Martin brought with her a very pretty 
little gold watch on her return after the holidays. 
It was a Christmas gift. 

Sweaters are becoming quite the vogue among 
•our girls, and four of them are the envied posses- 
sors of brilliant red ones. 

During the fine weather of the past week Roy 
Townsend and some of the other boys having 
•wheels opened the season. 

Willie Crescenzo has, during the past week, 
been saddest when he smiled, owing to a large 
boil at the corner of his mouth. 

With a whole fortnight for vacation at Christ- 
mas a half dozen of the children were unreason- 
able enough to take another week. 


Roy Townsend and Theodore Eggert are al- 
ready dreaming of the day when they will be the 
owner of an “ auto ” and a motor boat. 

A splendid coat of fertilizer has been given 
our grass, and our herefore beautiful lawns, 
will, this year, he more beautiful than ever. 

There were several cases of slight indisposition 
in the Infirmary, just after the holidays, mostly 
stomach trouble, the result of “ too much Christ- 
mas. ” 

Clara Breese took charge of one of the kinder- 
garten classes for a couple of hours, one day 
last week, and proved herselt quite an adept at 
teaching. 

When Cornelia De Witte broke a window, the 
other day, she ran straight to the office to confess 
her fault. How much better such a course than 
trying to hide it. 

While out skating at Spring Lake, Arthur 
Smith lost one of his skates in deep water, but 
the next day he and Henry Hester went out with 
a rake and recovered it. 

Two pretty little banners, hung on mahogany 
uprights, have been furnished the dining room, 
to be placed on the best-kept tables each week. 
Mabel Snowden’s and Roy Townsend’s tables at 
present have the honor. 

Mr. Walker lectured at All Soul’s Church in 
Philadelphia on Thursday the 19th. He had 
one of the largest audiences of the deaf ever as- 
sembled in Philadelphia. 

A love for Greek Folk-lore and Greek History 
has taken possession of Miles Sweeney and Wil- 
lie Stocker and both now spend all their leisure 
in reading up these shbjects. 

The Rev. Dr. Dantzer of All Soul’s Church, 
Philadelphia, was a visitor on Sunday, and a 
number of the children went to his service at 
Christ Church in the evening. 

The crow which Henry Hester caught at 
Christmas is doing finely. It eats heartily and 
seems as well as ever. Hemy says he will 
donate it to the Zoo when spring comes. 

An invitation to the beautiful new Trent thea- 
tre was extended us on Friday, the 20th, but ow- 
ing to the lateness of the bouT at which it was 
received and the lack of preparation we were ob- 
liged to decline. 

There are several of the pupils who can write 
every word of the current news after it is erased 
from the slates on Tuesday mornings, so interest- 
ed are they in it. These are the children, who 
will improve most rapidly. 

School was closed a half hour before the regu- 
lar time, on Monday afternoon the 23rd ult., to 
give the teachers an opportunity of hearing Mr. 
Hamilton Mabie’s lecture on “ Reading ” at the 
High School. It was a splendid discourse and 
every body enjoyed it greatty. 

Our skating carnval at Spring Lake Park was 
a most enjoyable affair, little and big, all turned 
out, and every skate was brought into requsi- 
tion. The ice was in excellent condition, and 
those who had no skates walked up and down 
the banks watching the merry throng. 

Maud Griffith took little Perrella home with 
her, on Christmas, and gave her a delightful two 
weeks’ holiday. Of the goodness of Miss Maud 
and her Mamma in doing this, we can not 
speak too highly, especially as Mrs. Griffith 
has a house full of babies of her own. 

One morning, a couple of weeks ago, Mary 
Sommers, Lillie Hamilton, Maud Griffith and 
Emma Donus got up and thinking they were 
late dressed hurriedly and ran down stairs. In 
the play room they encountered the night watch- 
man who told them it was only 3 o’clock and sent 
them to bed again. 


Industrial Department. 

Wood- Working. 

The boys vie with each other in keeping their 
tools sharp, and drawings and work in a neat or- 
derly condition. 

The boys have taken up their work again after 
the holidays, with much interest. 


It is hard to work against the grain. 

First learn to do your work well, then learn to 
do it quickly. 

The boy who talks too much is worse than the 
boy who won’t talk enough. 

Clarence Spencer and Dewitt Staats are mak- 
ing new models for the joinery course. 

Boys, read books, read papers, read every thing 
you can find about wood-work and tools 

Otto Reinke thinks the Hopper joint is the 
hardest joint to make in the joinery course. 

Carmine Pace and Charles Quigley are making 
a new set of models for the wood carving course. 

Vincent Metzler is making a pen holder with 
his Sloyd knife. He thinks it is very hard to 
make. 

Skate sharpening on the grind stone is a hard 
and slow operation. We should have an emery 
wheel for that purpose. 

Language is the most important part of the 
work. Boys, acquire all the language pertain- 
ing to your work, that you can. 

Louis Servo, cannot work at the bench because 
he has a sprained wrist, but he comes to the class 
room and puts in the time observing and asking 
question. 

Be careful not to wast time, but be careful also 
not to make mistakes. It is not always the boy 
who hurries the most that makes the most pro- 
gress. 

Dress Making. 

Anna Oles trimmed her first hat this month. 

L' llie Hamilton is making a waist for spring 
wear. 

All of the girls in the class are improving in 
their work. 

A very stylish waist is being made by Carrie 
Christoffers. 

Minnie Walsh is making a verj’ prettj 7 plaid 
dress for herself. 

Some verj’ pretty pieces of embroidery have 
been finished since school opened. 

Printing and Engraving. 

Walter Hedden and Harry Dixon are becom- 
ing quite expert at feeding the Gordon press. 

Bennie Schornstein can be depended on to do 
almost anything that is given him with neat- 
ness and dispatch. 

All the printer boys have done very good work 
since the beginning of the New Year, but for close 
application and effort William Henry, Walter, 
Throckmorton, Harry Redman, Harry Dixon and 
Bennie Schornstein stand at the head. 

The engraving department has been somewhat 
hampered by cloudy weather. Having no elec- 
tric light, the workers have to depend entirely on 
the rays of Old Sol. Among the plates prepared 
for the next number of this paper are some from a 
set of excellent photographs showing the process 
of teaching the deaf in Miss Mill’s school at Che- 
foo, China. Arthur Smith coated and whirled 
all the plates He took his first lesson in copy- 
ing and developing the past month. 

Kindergarten. 

Vallie Gunn weaved a pretty mat. 

The children enjoy the ring game. 

The new supply of Kindergarten goods has 
come and the children are delighted. 

Roj r Parsons made a good brush drawing of 
Adela Silverman. 

Ruth Ramshaw does the best sewing in the first 
division. 

The paper snow-plow gave a good deal of amuse- 
ment to the children. 
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ON ACCOUNT OF IT 


Wallace Cook of the Petmypacker Press, 
Asbury Park, tells how he came to add 
Linotype Operating to his Repertoire . . . 


I WAS once asked if I did not succeed in spite 
of my deafness. My answer was that I con- 
sidered I succeeded more on account of it. Op- 
position in many things arouses what is popular- 
ly known as the “old Adam ” in me and Nature’s 
unkindness to me intensifies the trait, so there 
you have an explanation to my peculiar answer. 

I first saw a linotype in the Long Branch Re- 
cord office, and after watching it for several hours 
concluded I could make one of them go. Several 
years later an opportunity presented itself, but 
an “ expert ” in the factory advised my employer 
that I couldn’t do it on account of my deafness. 
A couple of years after that it was proposed that 
I try it. It was suggested that as my sense of 
feeling is pretty intense I could feel when the 
machine wasn’t working just right. Wise sug- 
gestion, that. 

My first slug was a “ bird. ’’ Not an error or 
“whisker ’’ on it, but after that my first dozen 
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Wallace Cook Operating a Linotype 

proofs, oh Lor ’ ! I held the record in the 
Worker office once for 37 errors in a “take’’ 
of 35 lines and was a pretty good compositor 
then. We will let that painful subject pass with 
the explanation that I had a bad set of matrics 
to start on and the machine was afflicted with a 
horrible case of contrariness. Any operator who 
knows the joys of having double, triple or quad- 
ruple, or all the “mats, ” drop from one channel 
at one touch, or not dropping at all, who knows 
the nuisance of a jammed distributor, who has 
had some nice little “ squirts ” for apparently 
no reason, will understand some of the encour- 
agements I had every minute of Ihe time for the 
first week or two. I was working three hours 
every night then. After a while I began to learn 
to use my left hand more and more until I used 
it almost entirely for a few weeks, then I began 
to use both hands without getting mixed. The 
keyboard was the easiest part of the whole thing. 
The more I learn about the mechanical part the 
more I find I have y r et to learn. You can always 
pick up a new point about the machine, no mat- 
ter how much you know already. 

I would say, in connection, that in country 
offices or where they have one or two machines, 
that almost invariably the operator is the ma- 
chinist — an operator-machinist. I was fortunate 
to have the advice of two people who understood 
the machine — the regular operator and one of my 
employers. A deaf operator’s only trouble would 
be to detect the cause of any mechanical trou- 
ble by sound, but such cases are rare and you 
can always borrow a pair of ears for them. I 
would not advise attempting to remedy any me- 
chanical trouble that requires extraordinary 
expertness unless some one who understood the 
machine was around to supplement your at- 
tempt. 

I am not employed as a regular operator, but 
rather as a reserve one. One hour a day keeps 


mein practice, but I find that even if I don’t 
touch a key for several months it all conies back 
to me before the first slug is ejected. I can aver- 
age eight galleys of brevier a day and correct my 
own proofs. 

I would say from my own experience that any 
deaf printer who has a good education and en- 
ough “spunk” to laugh at little swcourage- 
ments of the kind that beset every beginner will 
succeed, but I say, emphatically, he will fail un- 
less he is a graduate of the case. He can't pick 
up much typographical knowledge from a soul- 
less contrivance of steel, iron and brass. He will 
have to have brains and know what they are for 
and how to use them. And he will have to have 
patience, lots and lots of it ; he will have to hold 
his temper when the machine kicks up a rum- 
pus. Getting up as if yon felt a tack coming 
through the seat of your chair and slamming a 
few levers over shows a lack of control of your- 
self and you can never control the machine while 
in that state. A linotype has au apparently 
curious habit of working bad with a nervous 
operator Anyone, be he deaf or otherwise, who 
has “ nerves ” will not make a good operator. 


Typical Children of Deaf Parents. 

My Dear Mr. Editor : — The pictures of “typ- 
ical children of deaf parents.” appearing fre- 
quently in your excellent paper have been a source 
of great interest to me, for where is the person 
who can fail to delight in the charming sweetness 
of childhood in its pictured loveliness. The cute 
pictures of pretty Lucille Berg, in the December 
numbei , had an added interest for me in that her 
parents were both school-mates of mine in the 
long ago of merry Hoosier days. It is quite a treat 
to see the young faces of all those “typical chil- 
dren of deaf parents.” and. especially, when they 
happen to belong to old school-mates of youthful 
days. So go on with the good work ! And to 
help it on. I send you photographs of two little 
representatives of the great Middle West and hope 
others will send more too. The large picture is of 
Edith Una Long, the eldest daughter of Mr. J. 
Schuyler Long, of Council Bluffs, Iowa. She was 
born eleven years ago, in 1893, at Delavan, Wis- 
consin, and is now in the 6th grade of one of the 
Council Bluffs city schools. Her parents are 
semi-mutes and Mr. Long is head teacher of the 
Academic Dep’t of the State School. The small 
picture is of little Beth Thompson, the only child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Zach B. Thompson, also of Coun- 
cil Bluffs. She is just seven, and in the second 
grade at school where she easily holds her own 
with the best. Her parents are both deaf-mutes 
and Mr. Thompson is foreman of the printing dep ’t 
of the Deaf Haw key e at the Iowa State School for 
the Deaf. 

Both children show the usual bright clever- 
ness of children of deaf parents and lead their 
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classes at school in reading and spelling and also 
show great taste for music and drawing. 

Now, if more deaf parents would send pictures 
of their little ones that are of schocl age to your 


paper, there would be enough to collect together 
n bo ok form which they could buy and distribute 
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Beth Thompson 

to such hearing acquaintances as ask the fool 
question, “Can your baby hear?” “ How can it 
ever hear or speak when you cannot ? ” etc. Such 
a little book might be a good thing in public 
libraries where hearing people could read it and 
disabuse their minds of the popular fallacy that 
intermarriage of the deaf resulted in either deaf 
or idiotic offspring. It would certainly be choice 
reading for Dr. Bell and make him reflect before 
he furnished any' more conclusions concerning 
deaf to a confiding public. 

With all good wishes for the continued success 
of your highly interesting paper and the com- 
pliment ot the season, I am 

Sincerely, 

December 27, 1904. E. F. L. 


£5tate "tileujs 

Ledgewood. — Mr. A. 1 ). Salmon, President of 
the New Jersey State Association, went to Grove 
City, Fla., last month, with his two brothers. 
They took along an automobile, an auto boat and 
two dogs — a setter and a pointer. They expect to 
spend the winter down there and have a glorious 
time on both land and water. Grove City is on 
Lemon Bay, near Charlotte Harbor, on the Gulf 
of Mexico, eighty miles below Tampa and forty 
miles from Punta Yorda. 

Newark. — Mr. and Mrs. John B. Ward were 
blessed. Christmas day, with a ten pound baby 
girl. Santa was very generous indeed. 

Washington. — Mr. Max Kuenzler, formerly of 
Paterson, is here learning to weave in a silk mill, 
and is making good progress. 

Jersey City. — Lillie C. Johnson, formerly of 
New Jersey, but now of Great Barrington, Mass., 
was in Jersey City during the holidays visiting 
friend and was pleased to meet a number of her 
old school-mates. 

Trenton. — Mr. and Mrs. Isaac R. Bowker were, 
on January 7th, the recipents of a pleasant sur- 
prise, the event being their wooden wedding. 

About twelve of their friends assembled and 
presented the couple with a fine quartered oak 
extension table and one dozen brooms. Prof. 
R. B. Lloyd made the presentation speech, after 
which the evening was spent in social con- 
versation. This was followed by a collation of 
good things. Among those present were : Mr. 
and Mrs. R. B. Lloyd, Mr. and Mrs. Wm, Ben- 
nison, Mr. and Mrs. Marvin S. Hunt, Mrs. Eva 
Carty, Frank Nutt. Charles Timm and George 
Wainwright, of Trenton; Miss Carrie Aspinwall, 
of Millville, and Mr. Jacob Beesman, of Phila- 
delphia. 

Miss Martha Jaycox, of New York, was in 
town recently visiting Mr. and Mrs. William 
Bennison. 

Rev. Mr. Dantzer held services at Christ Church 
Sunday evening, January 281I1, most of the deaf 
attending. It is the purpose of Mr Dantzer to ar- 
range for occasional services in the future. 
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R egrettable in the ex- 
treme is the narrow, and 
I may say, uncalled for, pre- 
judice of the deaf against any 
thing or any body.Jthe object of 
•which is in, and for the best interests of the deaf. 
For instance, a certain organization of the deaf, a 
fraternal society, recently gave a reception to aug- 
ment its sick and death benefit fund. No sootier 
had the place for holding its reception been an- 
nounced, than individuals of other clubs began 
their pounding and adverse remarks, and circu- 
lated them about the town with the sole object of 
influencing the deaf against this most worthy, 
this hard-working organization of the deaf, which 
has done so much for a home for the aged and in- 
firni. for the sick and the poor, where other organ- 
izations (the criticizers belong to them) have not 
•even so much as lifted a straw for any worthy 
charity. 

W - are at a loss to comprehend this readiness 
of the deaf to jump on to one another and pull 
■down. It seems that the deaf delight in such 
tactics. It is no one's criticism whether a club, 
-supposed to exist in New York, goes to Buffalo or 
Denver, and gives a reception. One club has as 
much right to the land as another — but it is not 
this — it is the injustice, the narrowness, the 
meanness, the base ingratitude of certain of the 
deaf to look upon this worthy organization as 
a credit to the deaf of the country ; whose object 
of existence, whose work, and whose accomplish- 
ments have classified it as one of the most impor- 
tant bodies of the deaf in its own particular sphere, 
and therefore deserving of popular support and 
•cheering words— instead of this they get unkind 
■criticism, are held up to ridicule, are slandered 
and misrepresented — and this from the very deaf- 
mutes who are profiting by the organization’s 
work in its many lines of helpfulness, for by the 
success and onward inarch of the organization, so 
will the deaf, as individuals, become better known 
and more highly esteemed by both the deaf and 
hearing world. A magnanimous spirit prevails 
■over opposition, and the organization will con- 
tinue to exert its usefulness and push on with 
more determination than ever to conquer the ob- 
stacles and rise to the pinnacle that beckons it 
•upward and onward. 

« « 

W ELL, well 1 I knew that 
some of those newspaper 
writers who took exception to 
my remarks in the December 
Worker anent the National 
Association of the Deaf, would 
fire into me for these causes, namely — that I was 
not a graduate of Gallaudet College ; I was not a 
member, and a “ stay-at-homer. ” 1 am all, 

possibly, but the National Association's object 
is so well known, that the deaf of the entire 
country, be they members or non-members, have, 
and maintain the right of freedom of speech in 
matters concerning the deaf. And in thus ex- 
ercising this right ; in pointing out evils and 
by suggesting improvements, in order that ALL 
THE DEAF of the country may be benefitted 
■changes, and NOT A FEW, it is inspiring 
indeed to have some of those “ higher-up” jump 
on same and say : ” Stop buttin’ in !” And on oc- 
casions such as a public conventions of the deaf 
how on earth is a man or woman to make them- 
selves heard unless they “ butt in”? For the 
information and edification of my criticisers, 
here is some of the “ milk of human kindness” 
and knowledge of the deaf learned from addresses 
that have been made at conventions — though not 
in exactlj- the very same words : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen ; —We are assembled again. 
We liave had a good, long sleep. We wake up today. I 
am glad to see so many here. I hope your dreams were 
pleasant. We have a lot of work to do. Do it. My 
expenses were a million dollars, but I do not want a cent 
refunded. This and that device is no good. Don’t buy 


it. They want your mouey only. I hope to see you at 
the beginning of the Twenty-/ rr* Century. Good-bye. 

Be good and helpful. 

There are some of the deaf whose idea of fame 
consists in being popular, much in the sight, 
and much talked of on the finger-tips of their 
fellow-men, simply because they happen to be 
‘‘good fellows.” To be conscious that their 
names are widely known and frequently on the 
digits of their fellowmen, can be a source of no 
very deep and sustaining satisfaction to those 
who take the true view of life even though they 
be graduates of a college. 

There is, of course, satisfaction in reflecting 
that some have done good, beneficieut work in 
the best interests of the deaf at times, ard this 
value has not remained unrecognized ; and satis- 
faction in knowing that this good work has up- 
sprung from hearts that sought not the approba- 
tion and applause ofthe multitude (often insincere 
and indiscriminate) but with the sole object in 
view of being helpful in the good cause of uplift- 
ing their deaf brothers and sisters. 

On the other hand, we have among us those 
“helpers” who jump in at the last minute with 
their suggestions, their “ I tell you,” “ I know,” 
“I happen to know,” etc., etc., and when the 
laudable object is accomplished, claim all the 
credit in sight. It would be a Godsend to the 
deaf if we had fewer of this class of “workers” 
in behalf of the uplifting and progress of the 
deaf. They neither do good work for the cause 
nor lend encouragement, but are the direct causes 
of dissatisfaction in the ranks of the hue work- 
ers. 

« * 

S UBJOINED is an article 
taken from a newspaper 
regarding an invention, 
which, if all that is claimed 
for it is true, will prove of 
unbounded usefulness in 
many departments of industry : 

A machine, which the inventor claims will do 
away almost entirely with stenographers has been 
perfected by Joseph A McCall, of Cincinnati. It 
is an automatic typewriter attachment, run by 
electricity, which, when it receives impressions 
from the sound waves produced by the human 
voice will record them and reproduce them in 
printed characters on the paper in the type-writer. 

The most wonderful tiling about the machine is 
that the person talking into it may talk in any 
language he chooses and have the letter written 
in that reproduced. 

The receiver into which the human voice is 
thrown is made sensitive in the machine which 
has just been completed to the rounds of 2,500 
words. An unlimited number of other words can 
be arranged in the machine, but the inventor 
says that it has been demonstrated in phono- 
graphy that the words in ordinary use do not 
exceed 2,400. When a word is spoken its sound 
acts as a key to act on a small copper disc, which 
acts on the’ letters which make up the word. 
There are 2,500 of the small copper discs in the 
machine as it is now arranged. 

Each is about as big around as the end of a 
pencil and as thick as ordinary writing paper. 

Proper names have to be spelled out, but if any 
proper names are to be use often enough to war- 
rant it, discs can be put in the machine to re- 
present them, and then they would need only to 
be pronounced. 

It would also appear that the machine would 
be of great use in our institutions for the deaf, in 
the way of testing the ability of the deaf pupils in 
the use of spoken language. It would serve as 
an examiner in itself of correct enunciation, and 
prove conclusively if improvement in this direc- 
tion was manifested. Perhaps some of our 
Oral schools would find the instrument all too 
true, and be chary about showing records of the 
voices of their pupils, when such evidence would 
mean that it would be better to place many of 
them in the]manual classes and under the system 
ofa combination of methods. 

R. E. Maynard. 


The Abvssinians drop on their knees and kiss the 
earth when they meet. In saluting a woman the Man- 
dinkas take her hand, put it to their nose and smell 
it twice. The Egyptians stretch out one hand, then 
lay it on their breast and blow the head. Among the 
less civilized tribes of the old world, say the Kalmucks 
and in Polynesia, the custom of rubbing noses is pretty 
general. fVrhabs the most extraodiuary form of Salu- 
tation is to be found in Tibet, where the natives put 
out. their tongues, gnash their teeth and scratch their 
ears. 


Korean Boys. 

One sees a good deal of boys in Korea, for they 
play on the street. The little girls are kept inside 
after they are eight or nine. If they do come out 
they have to cover up their heads and faces with 
a big veil. This “veil” looks like a very big 
kitchen apron thrown over the head and held in 
front under the chin just allowing room to peek 
out. 

Well, those boys generally wear long red coats 
fastened to one side. Their clothes are tied on — 
sometimes buttoned, but that is a luxury. They 
do not know what pins are. Then the hair is 
always in a braid down their backs. When they 
marry the hair is done up on the lop of the head 
in a queer little knot. A very tight band is worn, 
coming over the forehead, and then — but never 
till then — they wear a hat. Before the hair is done 
up they always go bareheaded. 

The boys are often married very young, but they 
do not put on grown up ways, so it is quite often 
we see these married gentlemen playing on the 
street. The poor little married girl has to stay at 
home and drudge for her mother-in-law. Then, 
if a man is too poor to marry, he is not allowed 
to put liis hair up, so he is called a “boy,” no 
matter how old he is. 

Little Korean boys do not wear any clothes at 
all in the summer time. In the spring time they 
wear a waist which reaches just below the arms. 

It is generally pink and they are quite dressed 
up for the summer season. In winter they wear 
very wide, clumsy trousers, caught in at the ankle, 
and straw or wooden shoes. Their clothes are so 
clumsy and heavy that they can scarcely walk. 
From being tied to some one’s back when a baby, 
almost every Korean is bowlegged. When boys 
come to our church where do you think they 
like to sit? Why, right up in front, as near to 
the preacher as possible, and they are quiet and 
listen very attentively. 

You know we sit on the floorin church in Korea. 
These boys verj’ seldom have any money’ for the 
collection, and they seem real sorry, but money’ 
is verv scarce among the poor classes, and pro- 
bably they never had any of their own. One day 
I went with one of the missionaries into a court- 
yard and we had a meeting just with boys. We 
had the little organ and soon the boys came in 
from the street, some with hair up and some with 
hair dowm. Some of them did not know what 
a prayer was, but when they were told, they all 
shut their ey’es through quite a long prayer in 
Korean. 

The boys are never rude to us. Sometimes they 
call after me on the street saying: “Lady, wlier- 
are vou going?” but that is Korean custom, and 
quite polite. It is also Korean custom to answer, 
“Yes, where are y r ou going?” When we say that, 
they think we have been very polite and nice to 
them. 

Nature’s Slips, 

Nature nods undoubtedly at times, as in the case of 
a child born without a brain, whose case has been 
made public tins week. Not long ago an infant was 
born and lived for three weeks with a hole through its 
heart. Thousands of us are color blind, others have 
no musical sense. And there are many Laura Bridg- 
mans, many Helen Kellers. The Queen of liouniunia 
has, or had, at her court in personal attendance upon 
herself the daughter of a blind nobleman. She could 
neither hear nor speak, and had to be taught to com- 
municate by holding the throat of a speaker, ami imi- 
tating the vibration produced by the effort. 

But what a grudge against nature must such a one 
as Lyon Playfair discovered ever feel! Here was a girl 
who' was blind, deaf, dumb and could neither taste 
nor smell. One might he pardoned for asking if such 
a life was worth living. Yet there was a beautiful 
lesson in such an existence, ns the great warm heart 
of Playfair discovered. 

He sent her a pretty finger ring, and the poor mite 
replied in this pitifully pretty letter: “Dear Sir Lyon 
Playfair — Sir Lyon Playfair sent Edith ring in box. 
Edith thank Sir Lyon Playfair for ring. Sir Lyon 
Playfair come to see Edith. Good-bye, Edith.” 

During his first visit the child had closely examined 
his hands, wrists, arms and face, her touch being 
marvelously accurate. A year later he went again to 
see her. At first she did not recognize him, and no 
one betrayed bis identity. At length she turned back 
the cuff of his shirt and touched his wrist. Her face 
lit up with intense joy. “It is the Englishman who 
guve me the ring,” she rapidly spelled out on her fin- 
gers. And in a second she had flung her little arms 
around his neck and was weeping with delight. — St. 
James'* Onset le. 
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HE GALLAUDET Football Club held 
•a party on Gallaudet Day, December 
ioili. and a fine time was reported. 
Ice cream and refreshments were serv- 
ed, after which the party broke up 
and departed for home. 

Another entertainment is to be man- 
aged by Messrs. Janies Trainor and 
Thomas Cryan. both of Lynn, for the 
benefit of the Gallaudet Foot-ball 
squad. It is hoped that a big sum will be realiz*. 
ed as a help to the players who need a systematic 
training in the gymnasium. 

December 17th, Frank W. Bigelow, of Milton, 
Mass., went to work, but alas! the shop was 
badly damaged by a fire, so Mr. Bigelow got 
another position with the firm of Avery and Co., 
the picture frame fitters. Mr. Bigelow is in 
much demand as a skilled frame fitter as he has 
had many years’ experience. He will go back 
to his old place when the shop is in better condi- 
tion. 

Fred W. Wood, of Dorchester, has had his 
house renovated and his dining room enlarg- 
ed. J. Charles Chaplin has had charge of the 
work as a carpenter for several weeks. 

Another entertainment w’ill be repeated this 
winter. It is estimated that a big sum of money 
will be realized toward the object of helping the 
New England Home for the Deaf-mutes, Aged 
and Infirm, in Allston. As Tuesday does not 
come until February 21st, there will be an un- 
usually long season after January 1st, when the 
after holiday gaiety is resumed. 

A circular sent out reads as follows: 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 30, 1904. 

Friends: — O n Tuesday, February 21, 1905, an enter- 
tainment will be given at Corinthian Hall. 2651 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass., for the benefit of the New 
England Home for Deaf-Mutes, Aged, Blind or Infirm. 

It has been the custom of the friends of the Boston 
Deaf Mute Society to give their annual entertainment on 
the above date of each year for the benefit of the Lecture 
Fund, but upon seeing the Home more itt need of funds, 
they willingly gave way to the cause. 

Rev, D. I>. Addission, President of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Home, has given us permission to give this 
entertainment. 

To make the event a New England affair, Messrs. A. 
B. Meacham of New Hampshire, A. S. Heyer of Vermont, 
W . H. Weeks of Connecticut, have not only consented to 
act as representatives of their respective states in the 
management, but have promised to do all in their power 
gratuitously for the success of the event. Those from 
other states have been invited but have to be heard from 
yet. 

Your part in this entertainment is of far more import- 
ance than you may think. Success rests not merely 
with the programme, good as it will be ; nor merely with 
the committee in charge. It is necessary that you, and 
by you is meant whosover reads this letter, take hold 
and push. This will be your show, and you cannot 
shirk your responsibility. If it is a success you can con- 
gratulate yourself ; if not you will have to shoulder a 
part of the blame. By success financial success is 
meant: — a jolly good time for those who come is assur- 
ed already. 

The program will be full of new features and as in- 
teresting to both hearing and deaf as you are. of enthus- 
iasm to sell tickets, and although the' hall will be open 
all night to accommodate those from distant places, the 
programme will be arranged so the best features will be 
given during the evening hours as to give those desiring 
to depart for home early, tlieir money’s worth. 

The price of admission will be fifty cents for each 
person. Tickets will be for sale to the public by the 
Committee. Those desiring to sell them can do so by 
applying to any one of the undersigned. For full par- 
ticulars, watch for the advertisement in the Deaf-Mutes’ 
Register. Spread the uews v bile it is new. 

Considering the kind services of the undersigned, we 
trust you will appreciate such by helping us all in your 
power toward the success of the event. 

We remain, sincerely yours, 

F. W. Bigeeow E. A. Acheson 

W. J. Rudolh John Haggerty 

G. C. Sawyer Mrs. F. W. Bigelow' 

Mrs. W. J. Rudolph Mrs. G. C. Sawyer 

This ought to give those who co-operate with 
this object an abundant opportunity to carry out 
their plans without a clash of dates. 

Mr. Albert S. Heyer, of St. Johnsburg, Ver- 
mont, and Miss Hazel Holmes, of Brookline, 
Mass., were joined in the holy bonds of matri- 
mony on the 24th of December. Rev. Mr. S. S. 
Searing tied the nuptial knot. A heavy shower 
of congratulations were extended the couple. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Heyer have our best wishes 



for a prosperous and happy married life. Mr. 
Heyer attended Gallaudet College in Washing- 
ton, D. C., for two years. 

Mr. Heyer is employed as a machinst at the 
Fairbank ’s Seale Factory and holds a responsi- 
ble position as Treasurer of the New England 
Gallaudet Association, the same office to which 
he has been elected thrice. He is a quiet, unas- 
suming fellow and wins the esteem of all who 
know him. 

Mr. Albert A. Small’s entertainment was a 
success socially and financially. Prizes were 
awarded to those who won at whist, box making 
and trimming of old hats. 

Mr. G. C. Sawyer, a party maker, well known 
over New England, was assigned credit for the 
assistance he so kindly contributed toward Mr. 
Small success. About one hundred and twenty- 
five people attended the party. Mr. Sawyer gave 
us a fine tableau, which was very much enjoy ed. 

The Boston Record says : — A wedding that was 
unusual but decidedly not romantic took place 
in Swartz Hall, Leverett St., last night after a 
delay of an hour and half. The delaj' was caused 
by the fact that the groom, John Palm, refused to 


H. Small, is engaged to be married to Mr. Harry 
Cooper, on the 21st of February. 

Messrs. J. P. Nichols, of Lynn, Mass., Samuel 
McCarthy, of Providence, R. I., and Albert S- 
Heyer, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., will represent their 
respective states as a Committee of tlie Benefit 
Entertainment for the Home. Mr. Charles Wic- 
kers, of Dorchester, is the latest addition to the 
Committee. The Committee will meet at the 
house of Mr. W. J. Rudolph for business transac- 
tions. 

Another entertainment will come off under the 
direction of Mrs. John Magee at United Fellow- 
ship Hall, 26 Union Park street, on the 18th of 
March. She will charge 25 cents as the price of 
admission with refreshments. 

J. C. Pierce. 


Prof. J. W. Michaels, for many years the effici- 
ent head teacher at the Arkansas School, has- 
been ordained a Baptist missionary to the deaf of 
Arkansas. 

It is a honor well deserved and we have no- 
doubt be will do much good for the spiritual 
welfare of the deaf there. 



THE GALLAUDET FOOTBALL TEAM. 


The team put up a remarkably good game against the Cambridge Athletic Club Thanksgiving Day, but were- 

defeated by the score of 5 to o. 


be united to Miss Ida Rutstein, who is a deaf- 
mute until the promised dowry of $200 in cash 
was posted with the groom’s sister. Part of the 
dowry, a horse and wagon had been paid, but 
Palm’s sister claimed the $200 in cash must be 
put up to insure the payment to her of the money 
she had advanced to produce the bridegroom in 
this country. 

Rev. David Rosenthal tried to arbitrate and 
finally $25 was paid by the bride’s father and 
$40 more was promised by her uncle. This all 
important matter being settled, love held sway 
and at 8 p.m. the wedding took place Decem- 
ber 1st. 

“ Dr.” W. E. Shaw has been on the road for 
the past year, selling his electrical novelties. 
He left the plant of Holtzer-Cabot Electric Com- 
pany in Brookline in order to embark on his own 
account. He is full of life, push and energy, 
and doing quite well in his chosen field. 

Mrs. A. W. Blake and her family, Mrs. Thomas 
W. Lawson, and other wealthy people, of Brook- 
line and "Black Bay” in Boston, have traded 
with ” Dr. ” Shaw. 

The engagemement has been announced of 
Miss Amelia McColliem, of Everett, and Mr. 
Frank B. Roberts, of Boston, who are to be married 
on February 22nd, it being Washington’s birth- 
day. 

Lillian Small, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Albert 


Australia. 

The inmates of the Angas Home at Parafield' 
recently subscribed among themselves and had 
a capital portrait of Mr. Angas painted by Mrs. 
Augustus Sturcke for the purpose of perpetuat- 
ing the memory of the founder of the Home. The- 
work has been hung on the wall of the dining- 
room of the new wing. 

Five years ago, when the Parafield Home was- 
opened, people thought that the experiment 
wouldresult in failure, buttliey could now' see that 
it has been highly successful. Their dear old 
friend — Mr. Samuel Johnson, whose heart was 
wrapped up in the deaf and dumb people in tbe- 
State, had not been able to rest until he found 
for them the farm of w'hich they were all so 
proud. Since its inception gratifying progress- 
has been made, which w'as due to the splendid 
pair of Coxes they have at the helm. The place 
should soon be self-supporting, but in the mean- 
time they require help, which it is hoped will be- 
forthcoming in a manner indicative of the fact 
that the institution has taken a strong hold of" 
the hearts of the Christian public. 


Some deaf-mutes, particularly College gradu- 
ates, have bought fruit farms in Colorado, and: 
are doing well. 






Gallaudet College, I 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 




T is now too late to speak in detail 
about the happenings here during 
the Christmas vacation. By far the 
most important event was the read- 
ing of a drama entitled “Cardinal 
Richelieu, ’’ by Dr. T. F. Fox, ’83, 
and this deserves special mention. 
Dr. Fox held his audience spell- 
bound with interest as he gradually 
•unfolded the details of the tragedy, until, when 
the climax had reached its height, he closed with 
a forceful impression of the greatest character of 
his age, Cardinal Richelieu in the hour of his 
.final triumph over his enemies. It was a vivid 
portrayal of the great man who, figuratively 
.speaking, at one time held the fate of Europe in 
the hollow of his hand. Such reading and such 
manner of delivery as that to which Dr. Fox 
treated us, lend a vastly greater interest to his- 
tory. We not only enjoyed the reading, but 
.greatly profited by it. When we stop to think 
that only two decades ago, Dr. Fox was in the 
rank we now occupy, we feel inspired to make an 
attempt at reaching the same high perch on 
which he now stands. But it is hardlj' probable 
that any of us will ever have the vainglorious 
hope of deserving his “Dr. ” — if at all any of us 
fosters such a hope — realized. 

The Literary Society, under whose auspices 
Dr. Fox delivered his reading, has no doubt ac- 
complished more good than many of us realize, 
hy making it a practice to invite some of our dis- 
tinguished alumni to lecture before it during the 
•Christmas holidays. The example of a success- 
ful graduate, especially when he stands before us 
and gives proofs of his success, is to us, under- 
graduates, one of the best stimuli towards higher 
Attainment. We argue with ourselves: “The 
man once studied the same books as we do now, 
and under the same circumstances. He has 
succeeded in the world ; why cannot we do like- 
wise?” And with this in mind, we buckle down 
to work with renewed vigor. 

Tire second term begins under rather unfavor- 
able circumstances because many, perhaps a ma- 
jority of the students, were disappointed with the 
outcome of the first term examinations. But it 
is expected that the much-needed rest during the 
holidays, and putting into practice our new year 
resolutions, will soon overcome the difficulty 
and, inspire us with a desire for more zealous 
work. 

Speaking about examinations, calls to mind 
the question still debated here, whether the “8.5 
rule ” would help encourage us, to more earnest 
study. When this rule was in effect some j r ears 
ago, those who, at the end of the term, had an 
average daily mark of 8.5 or more in any book, 
were excused from examination in that study. 
Now ever)' student, no matter how high his re- 
citation mark may be, is examined at the end cf 
each term. Considering the unusually large num- 
ber who were unable to pass the ante-holidaj r s ex- 
aminations, it would seem that much interest 
towards honest efforts in studying has been lost. 
To what is this loss attributed ? A few argue the 
absence of some ultimate reward, such, for in- 
stance, as the exemption from examinations, as 
was done when the 8.5 rule was in effect, and to 
the lack of the wholesome spirit of rivalry, also 
Attributed to the absence of this rule. But if we 
go a little farther in our quest for the cause, we 
•find that the above argument is pure moonshine. 

Examinations are of the greatest importance 
to all concerned to the students, to the college, 
and to people with whom we may later come into 
contact. Examinations, if successfully gone 
through, give evidence of a student's ability to 
keep up with the requirements of the college. 
And when he graduates, after having success- 
fully passed the required examinations, every- 
body knows that he deserves the degree conferred 
upon him, that he has worked to earn it. 

On the other hand, getting 8.5 as the average 
daily recitation mark would involve little more 
efforts than memorizing the lessons for the day. 
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reward than the spontaneous pleasure and satis- 
faction which comes from the progress made. 

A man who has come into possession of a dip- 
loma, with no other proof that he deservs it than 
that of a few hours’ test of his memory, is more 
likely to fail at qualifying in something justly 
expected of him as a college graduate, than is 
one who has been duly examined and found 
worthy. In case of such a failure, it would 
reflect upon the reputation of the college from 
an educational point of view, and consequently, 
also upon the students, and even, in somedegree, 
upon the other graduates. Moreover, a success- 
ful examination is, in a sense, a guarantee by 
the college to the public at large, of the stud- 
ents’ intellectual capacity, should such a guar- 
antee be given without the student proving that 
he deserve it ? Surely, whatever immediate 
advantages the 8.5 rule night have had, the 
ultimate advantages without it are by far 
greater. 

All the college organizations have elected 
new’ officers for the term. Candidates for the 
base-ball and track team have already applied 
and will begin training as soon as the weather 
permits. It seems as if we have had more than 
our share of ice and snow this winter. At least 
we have had more opportunities for coasting and 
skating than ever before. That Gallaudet stud- 
ents are enthusiasts in the winter sports is shown 
by one of the largest local papers, which com- 
pliments them by saying they are “ great ” on the 
ice as well as in all other sports. 

The main topic of interest now is the coming 
dance in honor of our foot-ball team. This will 
probably occur on February 4th, next. 

T. A. Lindstrom, ’06. 


A REPLY TO ZENO. 

Editor The Silent Worker.- — In your 
December issue a writer over the name of Zeno, a 
pseudonym well and favorably known to readers 
of the lamented Silenl Educator , does me the 
honor of using an editorial paragraph of mine 
for the text of a discourse of some length, in the 
course of which he shows that he altogether mis- 
takes the origin of the paragraph as well as its 
profound significance. It is bad enough that an 
editor has to write at all (when it is so much 
easier to use the shears) but it is much worse 
when he has to explain what he means 

First then, the origin of the paragraph is ex- 
plained by the fact that the foreman needed just 
six lines to fill out the page and there was no 
clipping at hand of suitable length, so this bit of 
wisdom was evolved and passed out : 

The mm who stands all alone in his theories 
may regard himself as a genius, but it might be 
well for him occasionally to take a good look at 
himself and make sure that he is not simply an 
ordinary fool. 

Secondly, this pronunciamento had no reference 
to anyone in particular, but was intended as one 
of those great general truths that are handed down 
from age to age and eventually attain immort- 
ality by admission to the almanac. 

Thirdly, the shaft, so far as it had any “ aim, ” 
was intended to be hurled at the self-sufficient 
man, the man who never asks advice and never 
realizes his aching need of it. (This does not ap- 
ply to Zeno, for he has asked advice of even me 
on occasion.) 

Fourth, Zeno wishes to know in which group 
(genius or fool) the writer of the paragraph 
places himself. Well, it is rather crowding 
things to expect a doctor to take his own medi- 
cine, but it may safely be affirmed that a writer 
who cannot make his meaning an)' clearer than I 
have apparently done in this case, can hardly 
hope to be classed as a genius, whatever theories 
he may entertain on anything. 

Wm. A. Caldwell, 
Editor Cal. News. 

Berkely, Cai... Jan. 9, 1905. 


THINKS IT IS ONE OF THE BEST PAPERS 
FOR THE DEAF IN AMERICA. 

We are very much pleased to read your splendid paper. 
We think it is’one of the best papers for the deaf in Am- 
erica. 

W. II. Gould, Jr., 

London, Ont., Canada. 


THE SILENT WORKER. 

At the end of the term, we would, under these 
circumstances, perhaps know next to nothing of 
what we had been trying to memorize ( I dare 
not say study). This, however, might trouble 


us least of all, so long as our marks, safe in the 
professor’s book, were good, and so long as we 
would not have to demonstrate our ignorance. 
Such conditions would encourage a spirit of in- 
difference conflicting with that of a true scholar 
whose chief delight should be to solve the mys- 
teries of science and inquire into the phenom- 
ena of Nature without thought of any other 


THE GATE. 

Only entrance to Kendall Gteen. The Gate Keeper’s 
cottage on the right, and the Gymnasium in 
background . 


THE CHAPEL FROM LOVER’S RETREAT” IN WINTER 


DISTANT VIEW OF THE GYMNASIUM 


PHOTOS BY LINDSTROM SILENT WORKER ENO 

THE CHAPEL APPROACHING FROM THE GATE 
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* Chicago. # _ 

HE Gallaudet Day celebration of the 
Pus -a Pas club, December iolh, was a 
departure from the ususal program of 
former years. Instead of devoting the 
evening to a banquet, or to stories, .or 
biographical sketches of Gallaudet, 
Mr. Regensburg, who had the arrange- ■ 
meets- ill charge, made up a program 
of "responses,” without the toasts, 
that covered the progress of the deaf 
since Gallaudet’s time and which 
progress was of course attributed to the 
foundation laid by the man in whose honor and 
memory the gathering assembled. The Rev. 
Messrs. Mann and Cloud were present and had 
responses allotted them. The rest of the program 
was made up of home talent, including some 
tableaux (under the direction ofMiss Bauman)by 
the young ladies. The full program has appear- 
ed in the several weekly papers for the deaf, so I 
will not reproduce it here. The club kept open 
house that evening and as a result the hall was 
p tcked to the doors. 


and undoubtedly the company appreciates them 
as they should be. the majority being experts in 
their several lines. 


The Literary Circle of the Pas a-Pas club held 
its semi-annual election of officers at its meeting 
December 31. The election resulted as follows: 
Mrs. Morton Sonneborn, president; B. F. Frank, 
vice-president ; William O'Donnell, secretary. 
After the routine business and its usual literary 
program — on which latter Mr. Craig was the 
*• headliner” — the meeting adjourned and its 
place was taken by a New Year's social — the new 
year being ushered in with the usual noisy 
accompaniments (most likely causing the other 
tenants of the building to change their opinions 
as to the "quietness” of the club) and refresh- 
ments. 


Tite Chicago Journal of December 31, in giv- 
ing a list of appropriate "swear offs ” for local 
officals, suggested the following : 

“The Board of Education — Deal-Mute educa- 
tion in the public schools. ” This probabiv oc- 
cured to th e. Journal as being the easiest solution 
of the dispute on methods which is attracting so 
much attention. 


Some of the local dailies have been figuring 
on the number of words a man uses and wastes 
during a year's time and this caused the query : 
" How many will be used up in the resolution 
committee dispute now’ on in the columns of the 
DcaJ American ? And, by the way, the query 
arises; If the Deaf-Mutes' Journal is the official 
organ of the N. A. D. why is not all this dis- 
cussion carried on in its columns instead of in the 
American ? Not that the American does not de- 
serve the “ copy, ” but such disputes or argu- 
ments belong in the paper the N. A. D. desig- 
nates as its organ, do they not? And, besides, 
they might inject some " exlir vitae ” into that 
first page of the Journal's. 

"The campaign of education ” is still on here 
in Chicago — I refer to the school question. Out- 
side of the daily papers now being drawn into 
the affair, their columns being used by both 
sides, there is very little new in the situation. 
The friends of the combined forces on the Board 
of Education seem to be standing pat and there’s 
no doubt but that the question will be up again 
in meeting before long. 


The Pas-a-Pas club’s "winter picnic,” held 
January 2 at the Home club house, was a very 
pleasant opening of the social season. It only 
lacked the out-door setting to make the event 
really what it was named. The affair was in 
charge of the same committee which engineered 
the leap-year ball. 


The Fraternal Society of the Deaf is entering 
on 1905 with "excellent ” as its mart for finan- 
cial and numerical, standing. Its rosier shows 
‘its membership list well past the 2CO mark and 
its coming financial statement — this month — 
will undoubtedly show it as strong, in that de- 
partment also. The Society’s six subordinate 
divisions will soon be increased by’ two — Bay 
(City;' Midi.', and Nashua, N. H. 

I have written considerable on the advantages 
the society .holds out to the deaf and, even if I 
am called " self interested, ” I can but repeat that 
investigation is asked, and courted, from ail}’ 
one who may be interested. A " new leaf ” to 
be turned that would prove of value to every deaf 
man would be that containing an enquiry turned 
into the society’s office, asking for particulars or 
information of, its objects.jetc. Its address can 
be found elsewere in this paper. 


The Pullman car works have reopened and the 
several deaf workmen there are all back in their 
former positions. Some of them are employes 
whose service dates back a good many years — 


Mr. Maynard of the Owl column has a queer 
definition of "humorism” as I note from his re- 
marks on St. Louis in his December letter. 
"Gang of organized thieves and robbers” is hum- 
or ! And when in connection with a locality that 
showed its public spirit in such a way as did St. 
Louis. Whew! But then we must becharitable ; 
Mr. Maynard was not there and did not experience 
the plainly shown desire on the part of the 
"thieves and robbers” that we. feel at home, nor, 
worse luck, did he partake of thejplepsant week of 
hospitality due to this same “ gang.,” Sometimes 
"sour grapes” is about the' only reply to talk like 
his, but I am more inclined to lay it to " misin- 
formation.” If testimony is wanted as to the 
time really experienced, I can but refer Juni to the 
seventy : odd delegation from this city, which was 
,a unit in saying it had the time of its composite 
li fe — as the Deaf A merica says, St. Louis, although 
it is in Missouri, did not need any “showing.” 
(much less does it now, even from s. cli a wise 
bird as that which graces the head of Mr. May- 
nard’s column) it was all the other way .. Showed 
us what its idea of a convention was- — with results 
that are still a wonder down in this case hard- 
ened convention city and which idea might. with 
considerable profit, be followed by those being 
talked of for 1907. 

There is in progress here in the criminal cour- 
a trial of a young woman for perjury which is at- 
tracting more than local interest, the defendant 
being charged with having feigned serious in- 
juries and sworn falsely thereto in order to secure 
damages from a street car company. What I 
consider as interesting — for the Silent Worker’s 
readers — in the testimony being taken, is the 
following extract — italics being mine : 

‘‘Where was Inga Hanson when you entered 
the room?” asked Lawyer F. B. Hussey, special 
counsel for the prosecution. 

“ In bed.” 

"Who talked with her.” 

‘‘Mr. Page, but her attendant had said she 
could see only faintly with one eye and had the 
faculty of reading through the medium of the lips 
of persons conversing with her.” 

‘* What did you observe ?” 

‘ ' A woman apparently unable to move except 
her right arm. She professed, to be able to see 
only thus imperfectly by moving her head aside 
and squinting throug h the corner of her eye. The 
questioning proceeded orally on the part of Mr. 
Page and Miss Hansen nodded that she -under- 
stood. She also wrote her responses, using her 
right hand. After the questioning had goue ahead 
for some time Mr. Page, continuing to speak 
distinctly and slowly, placed his hand over his 
mouth, and stilj Miss Hanson responded in writ- 
ing. Once sli'c answered him in writing after he 
had asked a question put to her while his back 
was turned toward her— all this while she was 
supposed to be able to read his questions, in part, 
only by the motion of Mr. Page’s lips.” 

The idea in reproducing this extract is to show 
the preposterous claims some people will make — 
yet it is hardly more so than those our oral 
friends, who know better, are making in the 
columns of the newspapers from time to time, in 
their efforts to "educate” the public as to the 
value of their method — alone. 


Apropos of the oral methods, the Chicago 
Tribune of December 25 came out with a " double- 


leaded” editorial expressing its opinion that the 
opposition to the proposed oral department in 
the Normal School by the members of the Board 
of Education, who are voicing the objections of 
the deaf, was in reality directed against the Nor- 
mal School itself. This article was replied to by 
the Rev. Mr. Moeller, but it seems the Tribune 
did not see fit to print his reply — which, by the 
way, was a most masterly resume and full ex 
planation of the stand taken by the deaf — al- 
though the Chronicle gave it prominent space 
in its columns. To say the least, the Tribune 
seems to be just where the "other side” wants 
it to be — biased, to put it mildly. 


Under the auspices of the school c< mmittee, 
for whose benefit the admissions were cliaiged, 
Chester C. Codman read "The Crisis” at the 
club hall, Thursday evening, December, 22. Mr. 
Codman possesses an excellent command of the 
sign-language and is always in demand on the 
programs of the club, its Literary Circle and the 
Aid Society — in fact, is considered about the best 
exponent of our language-beautiful in this city. 

Christmas was observed as usual with a " tree” 
by the Ladies’ Aid Society at the M. E Chinch 
Chapel. Some 300 deaf people watched the antics 
of Santa — to say nothing of the children — and 
nearly every one took home a package or two — 
some more. The ladies who managed the event 
and worked hard for its success can easily lest 
on their laurels now. 

The Lutheran cliuich people also had a tree and 
entertainment in their church over on the west 
side. 


The Deaf American's Indiana correspondent 
speaks of Editor Hecker of the Silent Hoosier 
having lately addressed 400 banqueters at a press 
club banquet in Chicago — those present being 
"the cream of Chicago’s educated people.” 
What an opportunity it affoTdid Mr. Hecker to 
kill some of the — " roorbacks” — misinformation 
and other mistaken ideas ofthedeafthat have been 
appearing in the Chicago papers — in fact all over 
the country. It’s too bad Mr. Hecker had to 
confine his address to the more cut and dried 
theme of educational work and its possibilities. 
Had he taken (or added) " a few’ corrections” or 
some such subject, a world of good would have 
been done while, as it is, most likely the "cream ” 
were but plesantly entertained, or bored, as the 
case may be. No mention or quotations of the 
address were given publicity — outside of the 
"400” — by the press. 


A girl of the gown and creation class was walk- 
ing down State street the other afternoon when 
it began to rain. She was, says the Chicago 
Chronicle, without an umbrella and without 
time to step into one of the shops and wait un- 
til the storm had passed. It began to look as it 
the grown and the creation would suffer, when a 
young man stepped from one of the stores. 

He bowed low and opened his umbrella. 

The girl bowed low and accepted with a tilt of 
the head. 

They walked half a block and the man said 
nothing. And the maid wondered, for she knew 
that she was pretty — many had told her so. 

They walked another half a block and still 
the silence had not been broken. 

‘‘Am I really in the prenence of a bashful 
man ?" the girl was thinking. ‘‘ I have been told 
they existed, but I never believed it. May be I 
am being imposed upon.” 

They passed another block. Never a word did- 
the man say. 

‘‘It’s too good to be true. There are really bash- 
ful men. He’s one of the kind that lose their 
tongues when in the presence of ladies.” 

They walked another block and the young 
woman stepped into one of the shops. She 
thanked him with a smile. He lifted his hat, 
smiled and was gone. 

She watched him for half a block. She could 
not help it, the experience had been so strange. 
Instantly he began to move his fingers. 

‘‘I might have known,” she said, and disap- 
peared. 

One of the allegations of the plaintiff in a local 
divorce suit is that his wife screamed into his- 
ears till she drove hint deaf and caused him to 
losea well-paid position. " There’s notlii-ng new r 
under the sun. ” 


Apropos of the discussion regarding the 
superfluousity of " professor ” in the schools for 
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the deaf the following taken from the National 
■Union conies pat; besides, they seem to be good 
“ risks, ” too : 

Piofessional men, it is said, live longer than the 
average. If there is any saving grace in the title 
let us all be professors — professor of blacksmith* 
ing. carpentry, paperhanging, plumbing, mer- 
chandizing, shoemaking, and journalism, or what 
not. There is no reason, anyway, why a few 
callings should monopolize all the professorship. 


While I have no desire to enter the critic 
"“profession,” it seems to me that the 1. p. f. 
-would do well to copy the following item which 
I take from the Iowa Hawke} e. 

The Queen’s English (or rather, the King’s) 
is something all of us cannot afford to take 
liberties with and a “ tip” in time is always ( or, 
-at least, should be,) appreciated ; 

The season of lectures among societies of the 
deaf is now on. A good many correspondents 
are badly in need of a dictionary. Anything 
from just a story to a sacred hymn becomes a 
lecture immediately it is featured at a meeting. 

A lecture is a lecture, a reading a reading and 
a story a story, but either paucity of language or 
of intellect makes them synomymous when des- 
cribed by certain correspondents. 

F. P. Gibson. 


Law Cheats Three Deaf-Mutes. 

By the misconduct of a guardian ilircc deaf-mutes 
have lost all their property. They sought the aid of 
the courts, but failed, as will be seen by the following 
extract of the judge’s opinion: 

“An examination of the record makes it painfully 
apparent that there lias been a miscarriage of justice in 
the case, it result brought about by the iniscunduct of 
the trustee and former counsel of these unfortunate 
litigants, by whose mi I ad version and imposition on the 
courts they have been stripped of a valuable inheritance. 
Tlte situation is rendered the more regrettable by the 
circumstances that, the property has passed beyond tiie 
court’s control, and it is powerless to repair a great 
wrong.” 

The appellants in the case, against whom the decision 
is rendered, are Wiliam II. Rhea, Sir., and his five sons, 
three of the sons being deaf-mutes, one an invalid and 
humpback, and the father old and infirm. They live 
in Norfolk, Va . — Deaf American. 


CONCERNING PROCTOR’S. 

.Mr, Proctor will again resume the policy which he 
long ago inaugurated to opening the doors of his Twen- 
ty-third Street Theatre at eleven o'clock sharp on all 
legal holidays. Therefore, commencing Lincoln's Birth- 
day, Feb. 12', that house will open its doors at that time. 
On those days the bill will he reinforced by the best 
vaudeville acts that money can procure, in addition to 
the regular splendid weekly hill, and it will be worth a 
trip to New York to see these shows. So go early and 
get good seats. There will be no increase in prices, and 
tin" shows will continue until 11 i>. M 

Over one thousanJ orphans were made extremely 
happy through the courtesy of Mr, F. E. Proctor on 
Thursday, Dec. 29, last, when lie sent each one of them 
a eordiai invitation to attend a special entertainment 
which he had arranged for them at his Albany Theatre. 
Among those asylums who sent delegations were the 
Albany Orphan Asylum. St. Vincent's .Male Asylum 
and the SI. Vincent's Female Asylum. Superintendent 
W. J. Wallis, of the Albany Orphan Asylum, w"rote as 
follows to a local paper: “ It was the greatest treat our 
children have had since I have been with them (luring 
the last two years.” Brother Alfred Edward, director 
■of St. Vincent’s Male Asylum, expressed liis gratitude 
in these terms: “ God bless those kind-hearted people, 
who, in the midst of their enjoyment, never forgot the 
unfortunate.” In talking about the Albany Theatre, 
by the way. Senator Chauncey Al. Depew occupied a 
box there the other day as a guest of Air. Proctor, and 
was greatly pleased with the performance. 

Following is an extract front a London newspader 
regarding “Zutka,” who will appear at Proctor's 
shortly: “Mr. George H. Webster is still at the Hip- 
podrome with his latest, and most mysterious creation, 
“Zutka., The act has had a truly record success. It 
causes immense speculation, tremendous interest; there 
is something weired and uncanny about the black-faced, 
wooden looking Pierrot figure. That it should be 
possible to pack even d mechanical figure into so small 
a box is in itself a marvel. ‘Is it a mail or is it a 
machine?’ The audience discusses the question during 
(he rest of the evening— and one may even hear heated 
arguments In the streets outside the Hippodrome after 
the performance. ‘Zutka’ has provided a veritable 
"■ boom’ even among skeptical London. And Mr. Web- 
ster's inventive mind is already busy with more mys- 
teries. Some day he promises to tell us exactly what 
’ Zutka' is.” 


\ 

• Ulitb Our exchanges « 

Conducted by R. B. Li.oyd. 

J 

Mr. W. H. Gould, of London, Out., Canada, was 
married on the 16th of November, to Miss Lily A. 31c. 
Intyre of the same city. 

The School for the Deaf at Faribault, Minn, wasclosed 
Dec. 5th, by order of the State Board of Health, on 
account of the prevalence of diphtheria. The Com- 
panion lias suspended publication. So far as we know 
there have been no deaths and we hope the school will 
be able to reopen soon. — it. b. j„ 

The Howard Investment Co., with their usual enter- 
prise, are sending out each month, begining with last 
October, Calendar blotters. Of course it is intended to 
advertise their business, hut as their advertising litera- 
ture comprises some useful as well as ornamental article, 
the recipients are always pleased. AVedo not doubt but 
what such methods will redound to the Company’s 
benefit. 

A representative of the Hutchinson Acoustic Company 
visited the Virginia School in the hitter part of Decem- 
ber and gave the pupils and other deaf persons an 
opportunity to test the acousticon. Only two persons 
were aided’ in their hearing by the instrument and of 
these only one was very deaf. I 11 all the other cases it 
failed. The same general results have been obtained 
at all other schools for the deaf where it lias been tried. 
—11. B. L. 

The Board of Trustees of the Oregon Schools has 
decided that if a child is taken from the schools at any 
time except by the consent of the Board, the child shall 
not return to school until the beginning of the next 
scholastic year. 

The indifference of parents to requests to have the 
children remain at school and to return them promptly 
when school reopens has always been a vexation to 
principals and teachers. 

The series of charming pictures of “typical children 
of deaf parents” appearing nearly every month 
in the Silent Wokkeu would be very edifying, if col- 
lected together in pamphlet form for tiie hearing public. • 
Such a work would lend to disabuse the public mind 
of the oralists' bugaboo that intermarriage of the deaf 
results in deaf offspring, and would also show that the 
children of deaf parents are unusually bright and can 
more than hold their own witli the children of hearing 
people in the public sehoools . — Deaf American. 

In commenting upon the recent endowment. of $25,000 
to the Chicago Normal School, for the establishment of 
a chair in Articulate Spe ch, the North Dakota Banner 
remarks that the bequest could have been given to a more 
worthy object and mentions the technical department 
of Gallaudet College, as such. We have long felt that 
a technical school for the better educated deaf was a 
great desideratum. A school like the Stevens Institute 
at Hoboken, for instance, where tiie deaf could master 
the practical principles of electricity, or any othei art or 
science by which they could earn good wages, would 
fill the bill. There seem to be very few places for them 
in schools for the deaf nowadays. — it. n. 1 ,. 

Last week and the week before our boys and girls 
enjoyed a long period of coasting, and that, too, with- 
out going outside of the grounds. The hillside from 
the shop building to the front gate was in the best 
condition for the sport and it was kept up by daylight 
and moonlight. Even some of the teachers were 
tempted to lay aside their dignity and indulge in the 
exhilarating pastime. We feel sorry for the young 
people of tiie far South who have never known the pleas- 
ures of coasting. They haven’t anything to take its 
place. — Goodmn Gazette. 

In the general order of nature we have more snow 
and cold weather than our Virginia friends, but the 
country round us is almost as level as a billiard table, so 
swe have no coasting to speak of, but we have good 
skating right here in our backyard. — it. b. i.. 

The girls are much interested in a hob-tailed cat 
which persists in clinging to the school. No one knows 
where it came from nor what has become of its tail. It 
is hinted however, that possibly a hungry dog took it 
for a “ frankfurter” and ate it perhaps with evident 
relish. But the cat is still alive and happy, and in spite 
of its loss it seems to maintain its balance quite well. — 
N. Dak. Banner. 

Years ago, we had a hob-tailed cat at the Trenton 
School. It. disappeared quite suddenly and now we 
wonder if the above described cat is the one we lost. 
Cats are prone to wander, especially at night, and ours 
may have got even as far west as Devils Lake. How- 
ever, the girls of the North Dakota School are welcome 
to the feline and need not send it back to us. Mr. Mc- 
Aloney used to live here Perhaps the cat followed 
him and lost his trail near Devils Lake. — it. it. L. 


The governor of Utah visited tiie Utah School for the 
Deaf last December and made an inspection of the 
buildings and of tiie methods of instruction and main- 
tenance. As a result, he has warmly urged upon the 
Legislature of Utah the passage of an appropriation bill 
for $62,000 for the next two years. 

The State Board of Control of the State of Wash- 
ington recommends to the Legislature that a building 
for the feeble minded be erected at one of the hospitals 
for the insane, then thus separating them from the deaf 
and the blind. This action has the approval of the 
teachers of the deaf and the blind. 

According to the California News the following 
insurance companies will insure the totally deaf at their 
regular rates: Jolm Hancock Alutunl, Boston, Mass ; 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt.; New England Mutual, 
Boston, Mass.; New York Life, New York City; Phoe- 
nix Mutual, Hartford, Conn; United Stales Life, New 
York City; Provident Life and Trust, Philadelphia, 
while the companies which insure the totally deaf at 
regular rates, but restrict them to an endowment policy, 
which costs more than other kinds and amounts, in 
fact, to an extra premium, are Metropolitan Life, New 
York City; Vermont Life, Burlington, Vt.; Washington 
Life. New York City; and the companies requiring an 
extra premium (usually $5.00 per $1000 of insurance) 
on policies granted the totally deaf are Equitable Life, 
New York City; Provident Savings Life, New York 
City; Union Mutual, Portland, Ale.; Union Central, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. AH other leading companies, it is 
stated, absolutely refuse to insure the deaf on any 
terms. 

Some of our contemporaries on the other side of the 
line are having some amusement out of the wholesale 
diplomas and medals and awards of various kinds 
which have been granted to the exfaihitorsat the World's 
Fair in St. Louis. It seems that some sort of a medal 
was awarded for every exhibit. This reminds us of our 
experience at the Paris Exposition a few years ago. 

We received an official notification that our Institution 
had been awarded a gold medal, which would be for- 
warded to us if we would kindly send the requisite 
amount of gold out of which to make it. This we, of 
course, declined to do, so we received instead a medal 
made out of some kind of cheap composition, of about 
the same intrinsic value as a leather medal would he. 
We wonder if the American Schools to which medals 
have been so lavishly granted will also he called upon 
to furnish the good yellow metal for their manufacture! 
AVe very heartily congratulate our sister institutions on 
the very remarkable success they all achieved with 
their exhibits and the numerous and distinguished 
honors that have been conferred on them. — Canadian 
Mate, Jan. 

The AIcCoweu oral school in Chicago has a re 
markable system of hoodwinking the Chicago hoard of 
education and parents of deaf children. It actually 
brings forward one of its deaf teachers, aged about twen- 
ty-five, as “a very very young girl, in facta mere child” 
as proof of the success of oral teaching over the Com- 
bined Method, and the wise board of education inno- 
cently believes wlmt it is told. That reminds me of 
another instance in which Aliss AIcCoweu showed her 
usual “eliteness.” She invited a semi-mute lad v teacher 
of the day school of Chicago years ago to attend a 
grand dinner given in honor of Dr. Bell and a few 
Chicago public men of note. Tilts semi mule lady was 
a highly intelligent graduate of the Delavan (Wis.) 
State School, and Aliss AIcCoweu used her for all she 
was worth as a shining example of the result of her 
own oral work. Only a chance remark betrayed Miss 
AIcCowen's base cat’s-paw motives to the young lady 
and the very shame of it all kept her from denouncing 
her hostess. 

However, Miss McCowen is not the only oral school 
manager who believes that “the end justifies the 
means” and accordingly employs the taeties of a 
politician of the Tammany order. There are others 
and others that escape being found out and denounced. 
— Deaf American. 

Concerning the wild claims of the ultra oral isl s of 
Chicago and the position taken by the educated deaf 
of that city. Rev. Mr. Aloeller a Catholic priest, says 
in the Chronicle: — “ A wrong impression has been cre- 
ated by tiie report of the meeting of the parents of 
deaf-mutes held in the Palmer House Sunday. AA'liat 
the deaf-mutes desire is the golden mean between the 
oral and sign language. They’ desire what is called the 
American or combined method, which embraces finger 
language, sign language, speech and written language. 
Oral teachers also employ writing, but the) discard the 
signs and then, as it were, cut off the right arm of the 
deaf-mute and compel him to make his way through 
life with the clumsy left arm. for such is speech to 
deaf-mutes with very, xery few exceptions Tlieinter- 
national congress of the deaf, held in St. Louis last 
August, which was composed of the educated deaf 
from all parts of the world, of men and women who 
in their practical life had learned from experience 
which methods was t lit* most useful to them and 
attained the best results, declared itself emphatically in 
favor of the combined method.” 
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bouses another section ot tl.e Proctor Stock company. Two 
perlormances dally are given. In conjunction with leading 
vaudeville artists. 

PROCTOR’S THEATRE. Newark, N- .1., 

offers the same high grade vaudeville bills as obtain at the 
23i’d street Theatre. Afternoon and evening performances 
are given except on Sunday. 

PROCTOR’S TH EAT RE Albany, NT. 

Is another house in which the bett in vaudeville Is seen at 
daily matinees and evening performances. 

PROCTOR’S THEATRE, Montreal. Can., 

provides the newest and best road attractions. Perform- 
ances afternoon and evening. 


Trade 




50 YEARS* 
EXPERIENCE 


3d AVE THEATRE 

Management — M. J. DIXON. 


Matinees 

daily 

except 

Sunday 


Trade Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights Ac. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
ilclily ascertain onr opinion free whether an 


tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 

; __ency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 


Co to the 


TRENT 


and enjoy all that is best and 
refined in Vaudeville 


Daily 2.15 and 8.15 

“ A good act on 

all the time.” 

All Star 
Features 
Exculsively 


*©“ Subscribe for the Si RENT Worker. 


1 handsomely Illustrated weekly. Largest em- 
ulation of any scientific journal. Terms. *3 a 
ear ; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 

WINN £ fin 361 Broadway, NgW Y OfK 


The Deaf American 


Keith’s Theatres 

NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
PROVIDENCE AND LONDON. 


The only popular independent newspaper 
for the deaf in the world. 


Subscription (per year) - 75 cents 


Never-ending Amusement. 


,jHJ~The best entertainers in all lines knock for admis- 
sion at the door of the Manager of the Keith Circuit. 
Only the best are engaged because only the best are 
good enough. 


>®~Tliere's no being “ too late” or too early at Keith’s. 
There’s entertainment all the time. 


A blind man eati enjoy it from hearing alone ; such 
is the ever present feast of melody. 


^Sfif'The constantly recurring pictures illustrating “The 
Poetry of Motion” in its highest development of- 
fers such a feast for the eye that can be deaf to all 
sounds, and still enjoy it. 


^^~'I’he word ’’ Keith” is a synonym for 11 excellence,” 
and when you pay for entertainment in a theater 
bearing that name you are sure to get the best pos- 
sible entertainment that can be provided - 


/S&'While Mr. Keith’s ideas have been extensively 
copied, none have succeeded in stealing the “stand- 
ard of Merit” that is coupled with the novelties 
produced under the Keith banner. 


RUSSELL SMITH, Pub, 


3831 Decatur Street, 


Omaha, Neb. 


apgM will buy a cabinet of 

g minerals worth #200.00 

■ M The collection is a first- 
class one, by a regular 
mineralogist and chemisf. 

Nearly all catalogued. Just the thing: for college or l 
school museums. Address: Mrs. F. P. Taylor, 2322 ) 
Camberling avenue, Bronx Park, New York City. 


AMERICAN THEATRE 

Frequent Change of Bill 
42nd St— 8th Ave 


HIPPODROME tXWost. 

Thompson & Dundy’s Collosal Enterprise 
Opens, Winter of 1904—5 


Sick and Death Benefits 

May not be included in your 
profil and loss estimates for 
1905, but you can 

“ Be a Ulise man Once 
a month” 

By joining and paying the 
small monthly dues which will 
guarantee these to you at the 
hands of 

Che fraternal Society of 
the Deaf. 

Write for information to Room 
i, 77 S. Clark St., Chicago, 111. 
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F. F- PROCTOR’S THEATRES. 

J. Austin Fynes, General Manager 


Devoted to Mr. Keith’s original idea of 


j;o:c. 


Devoted to the Proctor Plan. 

The Proctor houses are not confined to one form of entertain- 
ment. fiicli bouse offers w hat experience has proven to be best 
liked. That’s a part of the “ Proctor Plan.” 

No matter what bouse you visit, there are certain distinctive 
features of cleanliness and comfort. The Proctor houses are 
something more than merelv theatres. They provide for your 
convenience and entertainment, before, after and during the 
performance. Another part of the “ Proctor Plan.” 

Women and children unattended are made the especial charge 
of the house staff. That’s more of the ’Proctor Plan.” 

Offensive or suggestive performances are not tolerated In any 
house. Still a pari of the Ifoctor Plan.” 

In short . the 1 Proctor Plan " stands for what is best In the 
amusement fields, offered in houses well kept In every particu- 
lar and officered by men who have long experience In promot- 
ing the comfort of the public. _ _ 

There arc several houses In the ’ ’roc tor plan. They offer 
various styles of entertainment, but only on ■ grade— the high- 
est. 

PROCTOR’S 5th AVENUE THEATRE. 

Broadway and 28th Street, N. Y. City, 
is devoted to the continuous performance policy. You are 
never too early nor too late. From 1.00 until 10:46 pm. 
there Is always something to Interest. Standard plajs and 
novelties are presented by the Proctor stock, with the best 
ol the vaudeville specialists as well. 

PROCTOR’S 2Id STREET THEATRE. 

West 23d street, N. Y. City, 

offers continuously between 12 30 and 10:45 p.m. a smart, 
clean vaudeville hill In which one may find all the new spe- 
cialties of value as well as the established favorites, 
PROCTOR S 58th STREET THEATRE. 

58th street and 3rd Avenue, N. Y. City. 

Is given over to the traveling combinations- The bookings 
offer the most meritorious attractions In comedy and melo- 
drama. 


1 17 and 1 19 East State Street, 
TRENTON, N. J. 

Outfitters to Men and Boys^ 

We carry the best of every thing ami yet 

OUR PRICES ARE LOWER THAN OTHERS- 

I 11 the Children's Department you find the 
newest 

Suits at $2.49, $2.98, $3.49, $4.00, $5.00, 6.00, $7.00* 
Overcoats at $4 to $12. 

Underwear, Hats, Neckwear, Shoes, Waists, 
and Shirts, too. Men’s and Young Men’s 
Suits in Stein Black. II. S. and M., E. F. F. 
and College Brand Makes, $7.50 to $27.50 
All the new style furnishings. 

HATS tind SHOES 

A complete line of Trunks, Bags and Suit Cases: 


THE - PROCTOR PLAN” PROMOTES POPULARITY. 


Wm. H. Murphy & Co. 

SPECIALISTS IN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 

FOR PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 
WE KEEP IN STOCK WHAT 
. . .OTHERS HAVE NOT 

All Brands of Dry Plates, Eastman 
Film, Premo Film Packs 

AN UNEQUALED VARIETY 

.... OF MOUNTS 

AND MOUNTING PAPERS 

WM. H. MURPHY & CO. 

12 EAST 15TH STREET 

NEW YORK CITY 
Circulars Free on Application 


Photo 

Paper 

PRINTS AT NIGHT. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send 20c. for one dozen 
4x5 size with developer. 


THE ANTHONY & SCOVILL CO- 
1** & 1*4 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 

Atlas Block, cor. Randolph & Wabash, 

CHICAGO. 


I 


ATENTS 
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The better you become 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn 
of the ' liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
— the more goods you will buy 
of us each year. 

S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
Trenton. 

Dry Goods and Millinery , 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
& CO., 

35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


*4* 


hardware 

Beaters 

Ranges 

mantels 


Grates 
Cite Beaters 


facings 




Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 


John E. Thropp 
& Sons Co., 

TRENTON, N. J. 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 

ENGINES 

AND 

BOILERS 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 
CASTINGS 

REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


r ln a Burry 
to Paint 


£ 


JL\ 


f_ v 1 



Are all those who appreciate the value 
of paint as a protection against the ele- 
ments. The paints you get from us will 
be the genuine article, and the color of our 
prices match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our homes to 
deface. I sing thy praises, Paint, who 
saves! from decay, and holds Old Time's 
destroying hand, and sayest. to him nay. 
For best Paints, Oils, Varnisnes, &c., call 
on 

€. f . fiooptr $ €0., 

8 S. Warren St. 

Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


THE NEW JERSEY 

State Normal 

AND 

Model Schools 


The Normal School 


Is a professional School, devoted 
to the preparariou of teachers for 
the Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough 
knowledge of subject matter, the 
the faculties of mind and how so to 
present that subject matter as to 
conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


The Model School 


It is a thorough Academic Train- 
ing School preparatory to college, 
business or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided 
with apparatus for all kinds of 
work, laboratories, manual training 
room, gymnasium, etc. 

The cost per year for board- 
ers, including board, washing, tui- 
tion, books, etc., is from $154 to 
$160 for those intending to teach 
and $200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four 
dollars a year for cost of books for 
those intending to teach, and from 
$26 to $58 per year, according to 
grade, for those in the Model. 

The Boarding'Halls are light- 
ed by gas, heated by steam, well 
ventilated, provided with baths and 
the modern conveniences. The 
sleeping rooms are nicely furnish- 
ed and very cosy. 

For further particulars apply 
to the Principal, 

J. M. GREEN. 
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The New Jersey State School for the Deaf 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


First District Edward E. Grosscup, George A. Frey 

Second District James B. Woodward, Silas R. Morse 

Third District ... .W . Ed wit' Florence, Edmund Wilson 
Fourth District , Percival Chrystie, S. St. John McCutchen 

Fifth District Benj. H. Campbell, Charles E. Surdam 

Sixth District Francis Scott, Sweeten Miles 

Seventh District ... . James M. Seymour, Everett Colby 

Eighth District James L- Hays, George O’Gorman 

Ninth District TJlamor Allen, Otto Crouse 

Tenth District Edward Russ, William D. Forbes 


Officers of The Board, 


James L. Hays President 

Silas R. Morse Vice-President 

Charles J. Baxter Secretary 

J. Willard Morgan Treasurer School for the Deaf 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March 31st, 1882, 


offers its advantages oil the following conditions : 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capa- 
city to profit by the instruction afforded. The person 
making application for the admission of a child as a 
pupil is required to fill out a blank form, furnished for 
the purpose, giving necessary information in regard to 
the case. The application must be accompanied by a 
certificate from a county judge or county clerk of the 
county, or the chosen freeholder or township clerk of 
the township, or the mayor of the city, where the ap- 
plicant resides, also a certificate from two freeholders of 
the county. These certificates are printed on the same 
sheet with the forms of application, and are accom- 
panied by full directions for filling them out. Blank 
forms of applications and any desired information in 
regard to the school may be obtained by writing to the 
following address : 

John P. Walker, M.A., 

Trenton, N. J. Superintendent. 


JOHN P. WALKER, M.A 

THOMAS F. HEARNEN 

MRS. LADRENCIA F. MYERS 

B. HOWARD SHARP 

MISS ANNA M. FITZPATRICK. 

MISS JULIA E. ADAMS 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D 

MISS M . CARRIE HILLS 

EDNAE. CRAFT 


Superintendent 

Steward 

Matron 

. . Supervisor of Boys 
Assistant Supervisor 
. .Supervisor of Girls 
Attending Physician 

Nurse 

Secretary 


MISS HELEN C. VAIL 

MISS ELIZABETH HALL 

MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 

MISS ADELAIDE A. HENDERSHOT 


Industrial Department. 


. . j Kindergarten 
( and Drawing 

Printing 

. . . Wood-working 

Shoemaking 

Sewing 

Sewing, Assistant 
( Millinery and 
| Embroidery 


MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER 


GEORGE S. PORTER 

J. L. JOHNSON 

WALTER WHALEN 

MISS EMMA L. BILBEE 

MISS BERTHA BlLBEE 

MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON 


Academic Department. 

ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A. B. 

B. HOWARD SHARP 

MISS VIRGINIA H. BUNTING 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 

MISS MARY R. WOOD 


E. LEON MILLER. 


Physical Director 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 

Nurserymen, & 

Florists and Seedsmen 

Broad and Front Sts., 

TRENTON, N. J. 


Nobody at St 


Louis 


should be without 

PACH’S SOUVENIR GROUPS 

Banquet Group, Illinois Group 

French Government Building Group 
$1.25, $1.50, $2 Each 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price 

ALEX. L. PACH 

935 Broadway, New York 


J. M. ATWOOD, 

Dealer in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market, 

TRENTON, N. J. 


STOLL’S 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 


The True American 
Publishing Co, 


DO YOU KNOW 

HOTTEL 


30 East State St.. Trenton N. J 


Trains run direct to 
Reading Terminal 
without change. 


Sells the best $1 .50 and $2.00 Derby in tbe 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, & c. 

33 KAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J 


Printers 

Publishers 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


Lumber, Lime, Coal and Wood, 

354 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. No 
odors, and no danger In using. 

I*rlce S4.25 and S5.00 
Other good heaters at less prices, but we cant 
say so many good things about them. Come and 
see them. 

KAUFMAN’S 

1 23 & 1 25 So. Broad St. 

35 Lafayette St. 


New Jersey History 

and Genealogy a Specialty 

TRAVER’S BOOK STORE, 

108 S. BROAD ST. 


CONVERY & WALKER, 


I® I Stationers. 

u n. Warren $t., tremon 


129 JNortli Broad St., 

and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city. 






